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SOME ASPECTS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 
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Both the evidences and the origins of Hellenism have been studied and brought to light in 


( yi: outlook on Greek architecture is very different to-day from what it was fifteen years ago. 


this short space of years to an extent which was not possible previously. Greek art and 
culture are seen to have penetrated the East, the South, and the North, to boundaries far removed 
from their centre—Kasterly, indeed, as far as Japan, in all probability. The debt of Roman work to 
Hellenistic art had been surmised earlier, but Strzygowski has eloquently defended his claim that 
Byzantine art is practically derived from the Hellenic building of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In origins, the discoveries in Crete have opened up an entirely new field of vision. It is 
not now contested that the finest results of the spade at Mycene and Tiryns are not, in fact, pure 
Cretan work. Instead of a dim knowledge of early ** Pelasgic ’’ builders, dying out in an unknown 
period before the great Greek time, we have a new knowledge of a Mediterranean output, reaching arms 
to Philistia, Egypt, and Babylonia, pouring a continuous stream of culture into the more undeveloped 
mainland of Kurope; of a great art of fresco painting with daring innovations which puts even 
Pompeii into the background ; of a polychrome style of rich and complicated palatial and domestic 
building ; of curious and skilful craftsmanship in many rare and precious materials. All this has 
increased the body of our knowledge and has greatly assisted our understanding of Greek art proper. 
That art in all its phases is seen to be something which permeated the simplest things of life. The 
architectural effects are seen to be built up of fine craftsmanship as well as fluted columns and 
entablatures. All the most perfect things of the Classic period, both in museums and actual buildings, 
are acknowledged to be Greek. It does not matter what is instanced—bronze pots, utensils and 
tripods, marble statuary, tables, garden seats and sarcophagi, terra-cotta ornaments and figurines, the 
strange delicacy of some far-off Syrian moulding—all are inseparably part of the great output, and 
rightly colour our conception of the accessories of pure architecture. 
My own study of Greek architecture has brought home two aspects of it with outstanding 
vividness: first, the character and significance of the great Asian temples; and, second, the effect of 
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the interior of the finest type of Doric tructure, exemplified in the Parthenon and the Teme of 
Zeus at Olympia. In considering such widely apart things as the culmination of temple building 
under Pericles and the temples of Asia Minor, we are brought face to face with the contrasts o' the 
Greek genius. The luxuriance, the Eastern pomp, the sense of mere bigness, and the thoror thly 
Ionian character of the Asian temples, though it is Hellenic, is not so in the Attic sense. A glance at 
the map will help to explain this contrast in the geographical aspect. The vast plain of the Meader, 
which runs inland from the coast line south of Ephesus, sets the key-note of what we are about to 
discover in the character of Asian work. Round about this plain, or in comparative proximity to it, 
are the sites of Ephesus, Sardis, Priene, Miletus, and Aphrodisias, each giving its name to a vreat 
temple in the Ionian style. Halicarnassus is farther south, and Xanthus still farther south, near the 
coast of Lycia. These cities are for the most part remarkably picturesque. Priene, perched igh 
up, and overlooking the plain of the Meander in its length, is wonderful; the curious conforma- 
tion of hills round the site of Sardis gives it great nobility. Sardis, mdeed, was one of the finest of 
these sites—standing in lonely splendour to-day, but once a centre of high civilisation, business and 
wealth, on the ‘‘ Royal road ”’ of Herodotus, from which branched other roads to Ephesus, Cyzicus, 
and Smyrna. 

With the exception of Samos, the temple at Miletus was the largest mm the Greek world, and 
Ephesus comes next. Nothing remains standing at Ephesus, but the whole conception becomes 
marvellously vivid after studying the British Museum fragments. For actual columns in situ we must 
go to the Temple of Cybele at Sardis, next in size to Ephesus. Until very recently the columns there 
were nearly half buried. The recent wonderful discoveries of the American Exploration Society quite 
confirm Cockerell’s enthusiasm for the capitals, and show that the whole temple must have been of 
great magnificence. ‘The bases of the great temple of Apollo Didymeus at Miletus* were very curious 
and beautiful. From the smaller temple at Priene, which can be well studied in Wiegand and Schrader’s 
fine book, the friezeless character of the Asian temples was first clearly proved. The Lycian 
tombs, the tomb at Mylasa, the Nereid Monument, and the culmination of all of them—the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus—show what was accomplished in what may be termed the “ sarcophagus” or “ casket” 
type of building in Asia Minor. The Mausoleum was undoubtedly one of the finest monuments which 
lis ever been erected in the world, and may fitly be compared with the Taj Mahal at Agra. Its 
sculpture reaches high-water mark. In many respects it is the most “* Attic” of Asian buildings, but 
all these structures exhibit Asian characteristics in greater or less degree. 

Professor Lethaby, in his admirable booklets, has called attention to the great opportunities we 
have for study here, in England, from the noble collection of Greek architectural fragments in the 
British Museum. We have practically all that exists of the two temples at Ephesus, the Mausoleum, 
and the entire Nereid Monument. The other strictly architectural fragments in the Museum are 
not so representative, yet there is a whole column and caryatid, as well as some carved mouldings and 
cofferings from the Erectheum, capitals from the Parthenon, Propylea, Temple of Nike Apteros, and 
Basse ; some very fine fragments of caps from Priene, and several other fragments from Asia Minor and 
Cyprus. I want to try and show where some of these fragments find their place. 

In considering the great Asian temples, we are at the very outset brought face to face with one 
outstanding characteristic—their size. Size or scale has what one might define as an absolute as well 
as a relative significance in architecture. Taking buildings in the mass we realise that St. Peter’s at 
Rome is large in a different way from St. Paul’s, London. To a much greater degree is Amiens 
Cathedral large in a different way from the Farnese Palace. But there is a more ‘ntimate significance 
of scale. The difference in size between the Diana Temple at Ephe us and the Nike Apteros Temple at 
Athens becomes at once a matter of subtle and absorbing interest to the architect. Both are pedi- 
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ment. | temples of the Ionic order, and thus have a similar stylistic expression, an expression which 
has » irked and insistent characteristics. Within the limits of that expression there is considerable 
yaria:ion in form and detail, and an immense difference in seale. ‘lo take a rough-and-ready illustra- 
tion. if we were to represent the area of the front of the Athenian example by an octavo volume, 
the area of the front of the Asian example would, in comparison, require to be represented by an 
ordinary four-panelled door. 

have chosen the Nike temple for comparison, because it is one of the smallest examples of the 
Order known to us, and the reeded torus member in its base resembles that of the Asian temple. 
What interests us in the comparison is the way the purpose and detail of the design of each structure 
is carried out. Both are very fine examples of their class, and both have a decided similarity in their 
bigness of execution. 

(he Temple of Diana at Ephesus, to which I wish to draw attention in some detail, was the second, 
if noi the third, of the temples built on that site. The earlier (called the Sixth Century, or “ Croesus ’ 
Temple), of which there are considerable fragments in the British Museum, is vastly interesting not only 
for itself, but in comparison with the later structure. The material of this temple has been fully 
published for the Museum by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, who had for his architect Mr. A. E. Henderson. 
The second or ‘ Fourth Century ” Temple was built on the foundation of the earlier one, and was 
practically identical with it in size. The base of the great platform of steps on which the temple 
rested is about 421 feet long by 240 feet wide. The actual columnar structure, which rose from a 
stylobate of three steps above the platform, was 345 feet long and 164 feet wide. The flanks show 
twenty columns and the fronts eight. As the temple was what is styled “ Dipteral,” 7.e., with a 
double peristyle or row of columns round the central cella, this cella is, over its walls, only half the 
width of the front. The general impression must, therefore, have been a forest of columns, with the 
usual gable or pediment at each end and a sloping roof. 

‘The total height from the base of the platform to the top of the pediment must have been about 
100 feet or rather under. We can compare the dimensions of the front to Smirke’s south portico of the 
British Museum, which is also an octastyle Ionic portico, and, so far as I am aware, the largest in this 
country. It is about 111 feet across the columns, and about 80 feet from the ground to the top of the 
pediment. The height of the columns is 45 feet, while those at Ephesus were over 55 feet, a difference of 
nearly one-fifth. Comparing the Ephesus Temple with the west front of St. Paul’s, we find that it 
would stretch nearly across the width of the latter, and the top of the pediment (if one excludes plat- 
forms in both cases) would nearly reach the top of the crowning entablature in St. Paul’s. These 
figures give us some idea of the greatness of scale of the Diana Temple. 

The details were worthy of the occasion, and they can be studied with full comprehension of their 
magnificence at the British Museum. Let us concentrate our attention at first on the columns, as 
being the most important features in a Greek colonnaded temple. ‘The capitals at Ephesus are the 
biggest things of their kind known to us in ancient art—that is to say, apart from their actual size, they 
are executed with a boldness and a grandeur which is quite unique. We do not see here the exquisite 
perfection and geometrical precision of parts which characterise the finest Athenian examples, but 
rather a treatment of the entire cap as living scu pture. The volutes are simple in design, but boldly 
chiselled and well formed. The cushion of the volutes rests finely on the immense “ eggs ”’ at the top of 
the shaft, while the treatment of the ends of the volutes is probably unique and certainly most original 
and fine. These caps are 8 feet 7 inches wide, and instinct with nobility. They have delicacies and 
graces which doubtless varied considerably in different examples, but they have the largeness of scale 
we should most desire when we consider the height at which they were raised above their base. 

The bases of the columns are also remarkably fine things—and here I must digress somewhat on 
Asian and Athenian bases in general. 

The Athenian Ionic column base, as is well known, usually, though by no means invariably, 
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approximates to the so-called “* Attic ” type—that is, the lowest member is a torus. It is this |. west 
torus that we principally remark. It is obviously wanted, as there is no square plinth block t » the 
base. In the large Asian temples, on the other hand, square plinth blocks are the rule. Above tat is 
a circular drum shaped into a double cavetto, and on this sits the base proper of the column, a arge 
reeded torus. The resultant effect is one of extraordinary lightness, delicacy, and strength, the ‘irst- 
named quality being very desirable in such a large member (the lowest drums of the columns at Epi.esus 
are 6 feet in diameter), and admirably secured by the peculiar section given to the general line © the 
torus. I have dwelt so long on this matter of the base, as it is a feature most highly characteris' ic of 
the Asian Order and one which | submit is most completely successful for large work. 

All the finest Ionic bases, whether Attic or Asian, give one the idea of a drum on which the co! umn 
sits. This idea is thoroughly realised at Ephesus. No ordinary Attic base of that size would |e so 
successful, and I venture to think there is a limit to which the Nike type of base should be apylied. 
As regards the Attic base, we have a modern example of quite adequate size to judge by, in th old 
south front of the British Museum, already cited. The bases there are quite well done in their wi 


y, 
but they tend to make the columns look like magnified small ones, and are not completely successful 
for such a large Order. 

But if the temp 
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| 
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e at Ephesus had had only these fine simple bases of familiar type, it would not 


have reached so high in estimation as it did in the past, and as it now does. Its 36 sculptured bases, 
mentioned by Pliny, were its most remarkable characteristic. 

You must picture to vourselves the double row of columns at the fronts and the two co!umns at 
each porch, of similar height to the ordinary columns and with similar caps and plinth blocks, but 
having above the plinth block a :quare or circular sculptured base about 6 feet 6 inches high. The 
character of these truly magnificent bases can be fully judged from the Museum. ‘They are covered 
with sculpture of the highest order—the square ones in high relief, and the round ones in low relief 
which would render them, singly, worthy of the greatest note; in fact it is difficult to conceive a more 
beautiful column than cne of these front columns of the temple. We can imagine it in its entirety: 
above the sculpture (which is nearest the eve and full of beauty of detail) rise the flut ngs of the great 


shaft, and this shaft ‘n its turn is crowned by the sculpturesque caps we have already considered. 


Looked at in the mass the etfeet must have been superb. The difference in the intercolumniation 
of the fronts gave a light and varied spacing to the sculptured columns which effectually prevented 
monotony. Lmagination can go a step farther and picture the great entablature, 9 feet high and 5 feet 
in projection, soaring over the front, and above that the triangle of the pediment. Flanking all this, 
and bodying it in, the scrried ranks of columns of the temple sides. 

The entablature, like the capitals, was also treated as one great member. It was, of course, 
governed by horizontal lines, but not to such an extent as in Attic examples. In essentials it 
consisted of an architrave of three fascias, which carried boldly projecting dentil blocks, which in 
turn carried the cornice. The architrave was nearly 4 feet high, and the total height of 11 feet, includ- 
ing the cevmatium, offeret of Course a greatel surface to the eve from below, owing to the bold pro- 
jection of the cornice. The san ovolo under the dentils, and a great egg-and-tongue course over 
them, of similar seale to th s of the capitals. \ll this is pretty clear from Priene, and from the 
Mausoleum, as well as from the actual fragments found. The eymatium was large and flat, boldly 
decorated with serollwork in relief and with lions’ heads at intervals of about 6 feet possibly. It was 
returned along the sides of the temple as well as on the raking pediment. The medal of Gordianus II. 
shows an unmistakable suggestion of dentil blocks under the raking cornice, and so does Hadrian's 
medal, though less clearly. It is possible that this may be medallist’s licence. As every dimension 
helps to give vou an idea of the seale, I may mention that the cymatium was about 2 feet in height, 


and the dentil b!ocks about 14 inches in height and projection. The bed of the corona was also about 


2 feet. 
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‘There is a splendid bigness about all the details of this temple, as well as a triumphant and m: ster- 
ful originality in their conception, that renders it different from every other monument of anti lity. 
It truly stands alone. 

Considered in detail, the entablature without a frieze, or, as it is called by Choisy, “ the Archiirave 
Order,” can be best studied in the Museum from the fragments of the Mausoleum, though these have 
been differently put together in the restoration there. The analogy of Priene, and the actual | 
found, justify the restoration proposed by Professor Lethaby, and illustrated in the Architec!ural 
Association Sketch Book for 1910. |The dentil blocks, in this style of entablature, of course took the 


CES 


place of the frieze. They are the actual translation into stone of the ends of the wooden cross 
beams which rested on the architrave in an earlier wooden construction. In Attic work, where, as Mr. 
Spiers has truly remarked, we get that strange blending of Doric and Ionic detail which makes it unijue, 
both frieze and dentil course are sometimes found with the Ionic Order, as at Eleusis, but the latter has 
become a mere decorative appendage. In the caryatid portico of the Krectheum we get a true echo 
of the Asian manner. Similar entablatures to this at Ephesus, varying slightly in detail, must have 
existed at Miletus, Sardis, and Aphrodisias, just as we know one existed at Pergamos in the order that 
crowned the great altar. ‘here is nothing in this form of entablature that is necessarily half formed 
or unworthy of attention. As used in Asian work it is logically complete and perfectly satisfying. 

It is not my intention on the present occasion to enter into points of controversy about the propor- 
tions of the front. I will only state that in the diagram of it shown on page 493 I have adhered to 
the restoration of Professor Lethaby, which does not render any of the columns unduly stilted, by 
placing two sculptured bases together. And there can be little doubt, at any rate, that this restoration 
offers much the best wsthetic result. The alternative hypothesis, that of the late Dr. Murray, which 
has so far been generally accepted, is illustrated at the Museum in a fine drawing by Mr. Cromar Watt.* 

We do not see the temple as a subject for colour, perhaps, unless indeed colour was employed on 
it all over, which is quite probable. Wood states that he found ample evidences of both colour and 
gilding. Even in a limited scheme of colour, however, such as we fancy may have been employed on 
the Parthenon, one could readily see the value of subdued rich tones lurking in the shadows of the 
entablature. But for virility, as sculpturesque mass, the whole must have been a wonderful achieve- 
ment, and it is remarkable there is so little of the barbaric init. There is the warm blood of the Kast 
in the whole conception, but the sculptures of the circular column bases are as serene and beautiful as 
anything of the kind in existence. From the foot of the great platform of steps one could look up to 
them, and see the large rounded curves in all the beauty of their white marble. Such was this magnif- 
cent structure exteriorly. It is not difficult to understand that the ancients considered it one of 
the seven wonders of the world as known to them. 

From these mighty Asian temples we turn to some of the better-known Attic work of the Acropolis 
at Athens as one turns from life-size statuary to a small Greek bronze. The same informing spirit is 
behind both, in a sense, but where at Ephesus all is colossal, wonder-striking, awe-inspiring, in 
Attica all is exquisite, refined, more to be lived with. We can trace the exterior of Ephesus and imagine 
it vividly enough in its giant proportions. But in the Parthenon we see the whole design, outside and 
in, and from descriptions and copies conjecture what was to the ancients the wonder of the whole, the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. Truly the exterior of the shrine which contained this wonderful 
statue was perfect in every detail, and even now, in its ruined state, it is the subtlety of proportion and 
the refinement which charm even more than the mellow richness of the material. The few but very 
delicate horizontal markings which relieved the boldness of the general forms; the broad vertical 
‘thumb-markings” of the triglyphs; the shimmer of the Pan-Athenaic frieze high up in reflected 
light, binding the whole of the cella wall together ; the largeness of play in the pose of the pediment 


* +The Sculptured Columns of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus,” by Dr. Alex. 8S. Murray, Jousnau R.I.B.A. 
21 November 1895. 
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fures ; the delicate flutings of the columns, resting on a base which is refined down to a flush surface ; 
the bc vuty of the lovely bowl-like capitals; the simplicity and reserve of the stylobate—colour 
perhaps sparingly used here, though, on the whole, mellow and warm and opaque, not coldly trans- 
lucent —all this is familiar enough, though barely recognised in its fulness. It becomes incomparably 
finer \luen we apprehend what the great Athena was like ; and if the outside was warm and mellow 
the in-ide was, in all probability, not mellow only, but rich and splendid and full of great deep colour. 

\\e have ample evidence that these figures which the Greeks put in their finest temples were 
wond::fully constructed and finished in the most precious materials, and that their fame spread far 
and wide. Pausanias says about the Parthenon Athena :— 

Puus. i. 24.—The statue itself is made of gold and ivory. On the middle of the helmet rests the figure of a Sphinx ; 
and on either side of the helmet griffins are represented. The image of Athena stands erect, and wears a tunic reaching 
tothe feet. On its breast is represented in ivory the head of Medusa, and a Victory about 4 cubits in height stands on 
one of its hands, while in the other it holds a spear: at its feet rests a shield, and close to the shield is a serpent, which 
no doubt represents Erechthonius ; on the base of the statue the birth of Pandora is wrought in relief.* 

Still more elaborate is his description of the figure of Zeus in the temple at Olympia, which was 
perhaps the most famous of all. He says :— 

Paus. v. 10.—Now the god is seated on his throne, and is made of gold and ivory: on his head rests a garland 
which imitates sprays of olive. In his right hand he bears a Victory, also of ivory and gold, which holds a fillet and 
has a garland on its head: and in his left there is a sceptre inlaid with every kind of metal; the bird which is perched 
on the sceptre is the eagle. The sandals of the god and likewise his robe are of gold. On the robe are wrought figures 
and flowers ; these latter are lilies. The throne is diversified with gold and precious stones and ebony and ivory ; and 
there are figures upon it, painted and sculptured. . . . The throne is supported not only by the legs, but also by pillars 
standing between the legs and equal to them in number.+ 
In a curiously vivid passage another writer says about the figure of the Delphian Apollo :— 

Liban. Orat. 61.—Imagination brings before my eyes that form, the bowl, the lyre, the tunic reaching to the feet, 
the delicacy of the neck in the marble, the girdle about the bosom which holds the golden tunic together, so that some 
parts fit closely and others hang loose. He seemed as one that sang. 

In the hands of the Romans such figures as these would have had a barbaric richness of effect 
and the appeal would be overstrained. Most, if not all, of the examples of polychrome statuary left 
to us from Roman times are not convincing. But it is barely possible that the Greeks of the fifth 
century would have produced other than the finest results. Moreover, the same critics who speak 
with warm approbation of the architectural features we now admire so much, wax eloquent about the 
central figures. Whatever the richness of the materials, and whatever apparent realism was aimed at, 
it is pretty certain that each material was in proper relation and that all were subordinated to breadth 
and repose. The sculpturesque character of the figure is indeed of extreme importance, and when 
one considers the weight of the appeal in the exterior sculpture in the Parthenon it is clear that the 
figure of the goddess, if it were to tell at all, would require all the skill and all the richness which the 
sculptor was capable of bestowing on it. Pausanias’ description is after all the surest guide, though 
the Lemnian Athena gives some idea of the breadth and benignity which the Athena Parthenos probably 
had, just as the Varvakeion statuette—that undoubted copy of the great figure—gives us a faint, 
though very faint, conception of its general form and detail. The fact is, no figure so small as this 
could possibly do justice to the work that must of necessity have been lavished on the actual statue. 

‘'he Parthenon had an exter'or peristyle of columns that were 34 feet in height. The pediments 
contained statuary considerably over life size, its masses generally in scale with the main forms of the 

architecture, just as the details of its drapery were in scale with the delicacies and refinements of the 
architectural lines. More inseparable from the architecture, and perfectly in keeping with such 
features as column caps and triglyphs, were the metopes and the Pan-Athenaic frieze. The free play 


* H. Stuart Jones, ‘Select Passages,” etc. + Ibid. * Ibid. 
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and rounded forms of the figures in the sculptures, carefully adapted as they were to their -ctting 
contrasted finely with the ordered lines of the architecture, punctuated at regular interva s with 
delicate points of detail, and giving the finishing touch to a structure which was in the true: sen 
monumental. Yet there was no feature that predominated—no central point of interest. Tl it was 


reserved for the interior, which we must now consider as a whole in oreater detail. 
The interior of a Greek temple of the highest class offered invariably a sense of contrast ‘o the 


exterior. In certain cases, as at Bassae, one finds single columns of the same scale as those of the 
exterior peristyle, though it was not the rule, and anything like an ordered arrangement °f tall 
columns is not found. In temples of any size, however, colonnades dividing the main spac» into 
nave and aisles were a necessity. The prevailing arrangement is found in the temple at Acgina, 


By means of the superimposed Orders, both harmony and diversity were attained. The scale of 
the pediment figures was brought directly into the temple by means of the small columns. Above 
would come the coffering of the ceiling, which was doubtless richly painted. Below would come 
the votive figures, or, as at Olympia, low screens between the columns, forming a balustrade io the 
central cella. These would associate the scale of the metopes with the interior, and thus harmony 
would be further attained. All this, including the floor of the cella, was raised two steps above the 
pavement of the peristyle. ‘The cella, thus surrounded on three sides by a colonnade in two stories, 
and closed in the front by a low screen (in which there were doubtless doors which could be thrown 
open) fronted the great doo:way behind the East or principal portico. Considering now the Parthenon, 
we find, placed well back in the cella and fronting the entrance, on a large slab of black marble—that 
to which the whole exterior and interior composition led up—the image of the goddess, which alone 
assimilated into itself the scale and proportion of the entire building down to the minutest detail. 
The figure being 37 feet high at once took the scale of the exterior columns right into the heart of the 
temple, while the break of scale of the interior Orders would give immense emphasis to it. Its multi- 
plicity of parts would give the finishing touch which would completely reconcile the inner Orders and 
accessories with the exterior work. The metopes would be in scale with the snakes of the goddess, 
the pediment figures with her limbs, and the Pan-Athenaic frieze with minor details. The light would 
be sparmg—almost at times gloomy—but the Kastern sun after dawn would sweep right into the 
interior, lighting up the base of the great statue, and throwing up the head and shoulders with wonder- 
ful reflected light as it rose up high into the obscurity of the roof. The inner peristyle might have 
been generally light in tone and plain; the figure light but extraordinarily rich, flashing with gems 
and gold. The entire setting to this must have been in a rich deep scheme of colour. Pausanias 
says about Olympia “ There are screens like walls which bar the ingress. Of these screens, that 
which is opposite the door is covered with plain blue enamel; but the rest of them are decorated 
with paintings by Panainos.” 

The great figures of the Athena Parthenos and the Zeus at Olympia must each have been a feast 
of colour to the eye and full of the most beautiful detail. It is questionable if these works were not 
as nearly divine as anything that has ever been produced by the hand of man. It is obvious from 
ancient writers that they were regarded as transcendent works of art, far excelling the architectural 


sculpture which surrounded them. 
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By Epwarp R. Smiru, Reference Librarian, Avery Library. 


I—THE BUILDING. 


N ‘ie “eighties Lower Fifth Avenue had not lost 
intimacy of early days. Many old families 
still vsided on the northern side of Washington 
Square. and as far up town as Fourteenth Street. 
Near this upper limit were two brick houses in the 
quiet old American style, similar in design, and 
covered with wistaria. The owner lived in one, and 
in the other conducted a business in pictures and art 
works of all kinds. The place was known to all the 
world as a treasure-house of things beautiful, and as 
the home of one of those fine commercial reputations 
which characterised old New York. 

The Averys are a large New England family of 
English origin. Mr. Samuel Putman Avery began 
life as an engraver on wood. Under the influence 
of a refined and artistic temperament, and improving 
exceptional opportunities, he became interested in the 
collections of paintings and other objects of art, 
which were afterwards sold as opportunity offered. A 
special advantage came with his appointment as 
Commissioner of Fine Arts for the United States at 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. This brought him into 
intimate contact with the art of Europe, a familiarity 
which made possible a noble career as connoisseur, 
collector and philanthropist. 

His younger son, Henry Ogden Avery, entered the 
profession of architecture and began his training (in 
1870) with Mr. Russell Sturgis, who undertook the 
training of a few boys in the personal English 
In 1872 Henry Avery entered the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and made a fine reputation 
in the atelier of Jules André. In 1879 he returned 
to New York and, entering the office of Richard 
Hunt. undertook the management of several of 
Mr. Hunt’s most important undertakings. In 1883 
he opened an office in 368, Fifth Avenue, where he 
accumulated an office library of several thousand 
volumes. , 

At his death, in 1890, the disposition of this library 
became a matter of much concern to his parents, and 
at the suggestion of Mr. Sturgis it was deposited with 
the authorities of Columbia College. Mr. Sturgis 
understood well the importance of providing in New 
York a standard architectural library, and found in 
Mr. Avery a man with precisely the qualifications 
required to carry out his long-cherished scheme ; 
endowments were provided, and the accumulation of 
hooks began on a large scale. 

The library has been fortunate in the provision 


nlanner, 


which has been made for its accommodation. In the 
beginning it occupied two attractive rooms in a 
beautiful Gothic building in Forty-ninth Street, 
designed by C. C. Haight. A little place it was, with 
the privacy, intimacy, and charm which are charac- 
teristic of the medieval type. In the noble building 
which all the world recognises as the Low Library, 
erected by Mr. Charles Follen McKim in 1897, the 
conditions were reversed. Instead of medieval 
intimacy, the new home expressed the monumental 
simplicity and repose of classic architecture. 

To the Avery Library was given the eastern suite 
of three rooms on the main floor. The reading room 
was arranged in alcoves, following the type set at 
Merton College, the design of the cases being suggested 
by those of Peterhouse, Cambridge. The furnishings 
were extremely successful, but the beauty of the room 
lay in the large display of books which covered nearly 
all the visible surfaces. Architectural 
substantial, and when they are well bound with an 
abundance of fine leather and gold the colour effect 
is good. 

About five years ago intimation came to us that 
the good people who had done so much were disposed 
to do more, and would be pleased to erect a separate 
building for the exclusive use of the Avery Library 
The duty of preparing designs was conferred upo. the 
office of McKim, Mead and White, and became the 
special charge of Mr. William M. Kendall of that firm. 
As the plans of the Columbia University buildings 
have been thoroughly illustrated, we may assume that 
their disposition is understood. 

In order to place the new Avery building as near 
the central library as possible, it was necessary to 
give it location in the inner rectangle, and a plot was 
chosen at the north-eastern corner. The dimensions 
of all academic buildings are predetermined. The 
buildings of the inner rectangle must be 150 feet long, 
57 feet wide, and 70 feet high to the cornice line, 
with one story below the ground level. 

The basement story was reserved for stacks, a 


books are 


lounging room, a cloak room, and a room for the 
vacuum cleaner, humidifier, and other necessities. 
The large reading room of the library claimed the 
main floor, and here was centred the interest and 
difficulty of the design. 

The theory and practice of library construction are 
now well understood. On the whole, it may be said 
that the aleove arrangement is not approved by 
librarians. Alcoves expose property, and, unless they 
are large, there is no proper circulation about the 
In special libraries where readers must be 
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near their books, it 1s conside1 dad better 
shelves on one side ot @ room nd the tables on the 
other State Library at Hartford. In 


the design of our new building 


as in the new 
is safe and conve- 


nient disposition was impossibl Its architectural 
character required a monumental treatment ol the 
main story in the exterior elevation, which was 


broad and 
To obstruct 
was impossible. 


series ot arched windows. 


secured by a 
high, with ample space between them. 


such attractive windows wit 
The architect was obliged to place the stacks between 


1 1 ] 
n shneives 


the windows, thus creating alcoves in two stories 
and fifteen feet between centres, providing ample 
space between the tables four feet wide, and the 


shelves. Before each alcove is an exhibition screen 
which transforms it into a secluded study, with a great 
window upon one of the university courts. Between 
the alcoves on either side, the floor space, 21 feet wide, 
is kept open and forms the central aisle of the room, 
20 feet high, with a large triple window at either end. 

The central space forms a noble interior. Each of 
alcoves is faced with a pier of 
Botticino marble, terminated above by a rectangulai 
capital the from the 
Temenos of Priene. A fine Greek quality is presented 
in all the vertical features of the room, including the 
panelling of the new wall surfaces, which also hold the 
quiet colour of the marble. 

The 
ceiling. similar in their 
design, panel framed by 
a meander, in the centre of which is a circular lacuna 
about a foot deep, decorated with a simple pattern of 
flat quatrefoils in panels. In the corners between the 


the stacks between the 


suggested bv ante-capital 


most beautiful feature of the room is the 


bavs entirely 


in three large 
which consists of a 


central 


circle and the square are medallion portraits of famous 
Italian connoisseurs and surrounded by 
wreaths. The remainder of the 

rectangular coffers decorated 


art hite cts 
consists of 
bead mould- 


cellnyg 
simply DY 
ings. It is surprising that an arrangement so simple 

should be so effective. The Italian 
quality of the ceiling harmonises perfectly with the 


as this early 


Greek treatment of the wall, and together they create 
a most pleasing ensemble 

main door of the room 
and the 
vestibule into the 


The interior treatment of the 


is early Italian, severe and delicate view 

when the door is opened, throug! the 

north court of the Uni 

not to be expected ina commercia 
The design of the furniture 

change from that used in the old 


oak tables have 


.is ch iwmung toa degree 
city like New York 


vas taken over without 


versiti 


The heavy 


room 


Baroque supports not at all in the 


delicate character of the rest of the room, but still 
harmontous. The chairs are large, with fine move- 
ment of line. The arrangeme} of the lbrarians 


table and of his two off he main door is 
easv and unconventional, suggesting little of the 
official appearance of a libra Altogether the effect 
of the room is simple, d ite. large. open. and lumi 
nous, with attractive out-of mpses of the 


1 


other buildings in the U1 


pus 
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The alcove arrangement is peculiarly su 


d to 


books on architecture. The architectural ident 
does not know beforehand precisely what he re: wires. 
He wishes to range for suggestion. By missing 
similar material in alcoves with good tables and | Jenty 
of light, the librarian meets the requirements »f his 
reader perfectly. At the same time the alcove ‘orces 


him to accept the open shelf, and increases the diffi- 
culties of custodianship. The Avery books have 
always been wide open to a degree which one :iight 
suppose to be impossible with material so valua ‘le as 
this ; but our loss has not been large. It is in no way 
commensurate with the advantage which must come 
to students from the open shelf. We lock up th: very 
fine things, of course. 

The three stories above the reading room are, at 
present, occupied by the architectural school. and 
provide excellent quarters for drawing and lectures. 
The upper story is cleverly arranged to furnisha 
large amount of illumination for the tables. 

The frame of the building is powerful, fit to bear any 
burden of books which may be placed upon it. At 
some time in the future, the two stories immediately 
above the reading room will be cut up into ‘‘ seminars 43 
for special departments of a general art library. 
Already two rooms have been set apart for Greek 
archeology. Roman archeology should be treated 
in the same way, and like provision must be made 
eventually for the art and archeology of India and the 
Far East. The literature of the fine arts, which may 
come within the scope of university work, probably 
includes about 100,000 volumes, which is less than 
the capacity of the Avery building. At present the 
Avery collection contains 21,486 volumes. In 
the University collections including the Avery there 
7,626 volumes on various subjects related to the 
arts of design. This is the largest art collection in 
America. 

The upper story will in the end become an exhibition 
room, and has been designed for use and appearance in 
this capacity. With such large areas of glass, it will 
be possible to dispose the light in various ways. A 
top light may be secured for pictures, and side lights 
for exhibition of minor works, binding, porcelain, 
and the like. 

The architect has secured in the exterior of his 
building results nearly as interesting as those which 
have made the reading room one of the most beautiful 
pieces in America. The facades are clever and eru- 
dite, like all Mr. Kendall’s work. The arches of the 
large windows are deeply revealed in cavetto with 
heavy rolls on the outer rims, and are perfectly foiled 
by the simple rectangular openings above. — The 
pilaster treatment in the upper two stories is original, 
although that region will not be complete until the 
bronze grilles in a Greek pattern are added in the 
lower sashes of the windows. 

The carefully studied combination of red brick and 
erey limestone provides an excellent colour effect 

On either side of the entrance casts of the Medici 
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lions from the Loggia dei Lanzi lend distinction to the 
facade. 

In a country which builds as rapidly as ours, and 
which has its centre of constructive activity so defi- 
nitely established in its metropolitan city, the archi- 
tectural school of the metropolis must in the end 
dominate the profession, and must derive unlimited 
advantage from the attractive and appropriate home 
which it has received from Mr. 8. P. Avery, the second 
of the name. 


II.—THE BOOKS. 


It may frequently surprise men who enter the pro- 
fession of architecture to discover how dependent they 
are upon books. In many of its operations archi- 
tecture is based upon precise science. A building rests 
upon its availability, and that depends upon the 
correctness with which a various multitude of things 
is done, and that again depends upon the architect's 
library. 

The architect must rely no less upon books in the 
artistic than in the practical part of his work. The 
psychology of design is not perfectly understood. 
Why one combination of lines and colours which the 
designer conceives is agreeable and another is not, is 
not apparent. In the final analysis it is probable that 
we will discover that the standard of judgment is 
posited with the act of creation. That is, we make 
what we like, and like what we make. At any rate it 
is not possible for any one person to create an 
accepted architectural style, and very rarely is it 
possible for one create a decorative 
motive which will become permanent. Style crys- 
tallizes gradually in the out-working of large prac- 
tice, and calls for a record in the accumulation of 
illustrations and of books. 

The medieval styles were so logical and structural 
in character that they needed no literature and cre- 
ated none. In the classic series, however, books have 
followed building closely. Greek civilisation pro- 
duced a fine architectural literature, which was col- 
lected in the library of Augustus and still lives in the 
treatise of Vitruvius. After the recovery of Vitruvius 
in the fifteenth century the number of books on archi- 
tecture increased rapidly. 

The modern architect, reaching as he does into 
every region and into every period, cannot live with- 
out books. Where there are many architects and there 
is practice on a large scale, a central architectural 
library is necessary. This necessity seems first to 
have defined itself in London. No architectural col- 
lection deserves standing until it has secured a com- 
plete set of the TRaNsactions and JouRNAL of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. In the many 
journeys which the librarian makes in this record of 
the Institute he is forced to note the central and stra- 
tegic position of the library. In the Address published 
in the first volume of the TRANSACTIONS in 1835-36 it is 
noted that “the formation of a library of printed 


person to 
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works of every species connected with architec sure jg 
of course of primary importance.” 

The history of the Library of the Royal In -titute 
may be followed in its TRANSACTIONS and JouRNar 
and KALENDAR, and is most interesting. The number 
of purchases from any fund has never been lare, the 
management depending rather upon donations of 
members and friends. An examination of the lists of 
donors reveals the names of nearly all British archi- 
tects of standing, and of many prominent in other 
lands. It is this broad personal interest which gives 
to the collection the choice and intimate character 
which no other architectural library is likely to 
acquire. From time to time lists of desiderata have 
been published in the JouRNAL which have apparently 
been promptly met by gifts from members. 

One of these lists, in Professor George Aitchison’s 
article in the JOURNAL, 3rd series, Vol. II., is concerned 
with needed editions of Vitruvius, of which the 
Institute has probably now a complete set. The 
genius of the Institute library in the early days was 
Wyatt Papworth, who was made secretary of the 
Library Committee when that body was formed in 
1860. Papworth also created the Architectural Publi- 
cation Society’s Dictionary. In 1881 a notable addi- 
tion was made to the resources of the library, in the 
establishment of its loan collection. 

This work of the Institute was well known in New 
York and made a deep impression upon the mind of 
the late Russell Sturgis. Mr. Sturgis was a good archi- 
tect ; but his breadth of mind, and the extent of his 
sympathies, could not be contained within the four 
walls of his office. He loved to range over the field of 
architectural activity, with many excursions into 
general humanities. He always bore in mind the 
possibility of creating in New York a collection of 
monumental works on architecture which the average 
architect may be unable to buy for himself. His 
opportunity for realisation came in 1890 at the death 
of his pupil and friend, Henry O. Avery, a young archi- 
tect of great achievement and still greater promise, 
associated at the moment with Mr. Richard M. Hunt. 
The propriety of creating a monument to this 
scholarly architect was apparent, and no monument 
could have been more appropriate than the realisation 
of Mr. Sturgis’ cherished and well-matured plan for a 
Public Library of Architecture. 

Mr. Avery’s father, the late Samuel P. Avery, was 
precisely the person to whom such a plan would 
appeal. He came of the original New England stock, 
which is English pur sang. Beginning life as a wood 
engraver he developed a temperamental appreciation 
for fine things, and a shrewd comprehension of their 
financial value, which led directly to successful com- 
merce in works of artistic importance. He had an 
unfailing sense of good work and a genial sympathy for 
the good worker. 

As United States Commissioner for the Fine Arts 
at the Exposition of 1867, in Paris, he familiarised 
himself with modern French art, and his considerable 
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fortune was created larc¢ il selection of paint- 


ings by the great French artists of the nineteenth 
century. The enthusiastic appreciation of the works 
of the painters of Barbizon, which has characterised 
the collectors of America. may be traced neariy as 
much to Mr. Avery's excellent selection as to their 
brilliant exploitation by the great Boston painter, 


William Morris Hunt. 
The architectural library was brought to Columbia 
University because that institution included a pro- 
fessional school, and also for the excellent reason, 
much appreciated by Mr. Sturgis, that the university 
library at that time alone in the city of New York 
An architect, like every 
other busy man, is practically excluded from his 
library unless he may use it at night. The receptive 
moments of ar active mind belong to the books. 

The modern metropolitan university feeds the 
activities of the community, and is supported by them. 
It was proper that when one of 
to the university, with its special library, it should 
retain some element of control. The founders met 
this requirement by the creation of a purchasing 
committee, consisting of the Librarian of the Univer- 
sity, the Professor of Architecture, and Mr. Sturgis, 
who represented the profession at large. At the death 
of Mr. Sturgis, in 1909, Mr. Glenn Brown, Secretary of 
the American Institute of Architects, was elected to 
replace him, deserving the selection, certainly, as the 
author of the History of the United States Capitol 
(1903), the only monumental monograph yet pub- 
lished on any American building. As an outcome of 
his election the Avery Library may become, in the 
near future, the official collection of the American 
Institute. 

In the selection of books the 


was open in the evening. 


these activities came 


{ 


founders were to a 


considerable extent culded by the catalogues of the 
collection in Conduit Street. They felt, as keenly as 
the London architects had, the importance of laying 
a strong foundation in the classic literature of the 
profession. The Avery Library is well stocked with 


the old books. Mr. 


active in this part of the work, and loved to search the 
| 


(very was himself especially 
shops and catalogues for fine old things. 

Of Vitruvius, the Avery contains forty editions and 
translations, as against the probably complete list in 
the Conduit Street Library. We have the Editio 
Princeps of Alberti’s De Re Aedificatoria (1485), 
and many other editions, translations, and works of 
this fine old master, who was secretary to six popes, 
and the leading consulting architect of the Italian 
tenaissance. 

The name Vignola may be applied to any manual 
of the Orders which follows Barozzi's method pre- 
cisely as geometries once took the name of Euclid. 
The Avery has tl I | of the Regola delli 
cinque Ordini d’ Architettura (1563) and a long list of 
other editions, and the Due Regqole della Prospettiva 
Pratica (1583). 


From the fact that the Earl 


Burlineton brought 
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home many of Palladio’s drawings the patro: saint 
of English classicism is Palladio rather than V -nola. 


who was followed by the French. The Institw » may 
well treasure its first edition of 1570, with the .uto- 
vraph of the Earl of Burlington, and the Fren: ; and 
Italian edition of G. Leoni, with autograph no os by 
Inigo Jones. 

We have the works of Vincenzo Scamozzi. San 
Michele, and the seven books of Sebastiano Se) cio in 
early editions ; but these are not in every cas. the 
earliest. Serlio began the series with the publi: ition 
of the fourth book. Great things were expect d of 
Sebastiano Serlio when he was called to Fontaine !)leau 
by Francis I. in 1541, but he has little to show for 
himself now except these quaint old books. 

English-speaking people have been taught that the 
Baroque period in Italy, from the middle o/ the 
sixteenth century to the middle of the eightecnth, 
is a time of artistic degeneracy. Under the influence 
of German writers we are broader now, and fee! that 
this period is a vast caldron out of which much of 
modern art has come. Oil painting has come out of it, 
with Rubens, Rembrandt, and Velasquez. Etching 
and engraving also with Rembrandt and Callot. The 
entire body of architecture, of sculpture, and arcliitec- 
tural decoration which culminates in the prodizious 
performance of the reign of Louis XIV., all this is the 
product of the Italian Baroque period. In the litera- 
ture of this period both libraries have, in addition to 
those mentioned, the curious works of Boromino, 
Guarini, Labaceo, the Galli da Bibiena, Pozzo’s 
wonderful Perspectiva Pictorum et Architectorum, and 
many others. There is more to do in this interesting 
field, which includes books on theatres, pageants 
stage-setting, and jardinage—all arts especially asso- 
ciated with the Baroque period. 

Any one who has enjoyed a large contact with hooks 
of all kinds, when called upon to select the most 
magnificent of them all, at once recalls the work of 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi (1720-1778). As an artist 
he stands with the greatest—with Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and his great contemporaries the Tiepolo. The 
superb Baroque virility still lives in him and vitalises 
his monumental Roman classicism. Thinking with 
Piranesi is not ratiocination, it is illumination. He 
saw the entirety of Rome—not only the accident of 
ruin, with its charm of picturesqueness, but also the 
vast solidity behind the ruin. Who has not seen 
Piranesi has not seen Rome, either ancient or modern. 

It is difficult to appreciate the fact that Piranesi 1s 
a contemporary of Winckelmann ; but, after all, it is 
a similar power of poetic and artistic insight which 
distinguishes Winckelmann from all archeologists 
who have followed him. Piranesi is so much of an 
artist that one may forget that he is a great scholar 
and archeologist. Properly interpreted, there is no 
work so informing as his on the antiquities of Rome. 
There is, however, always the difficulty of separating 
After all, Piranesi’s 


of 


information from imagination. 
‘magination furnishes the soundest Roman qualit\ 
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Much of his best material is in his “ 
By scenographia he does not mean a 
he means a visualisation out of their 
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actual surroundings of existing fragments, and the 
recomposition of them, rather freely treated, into fine 
For instance, Plate XV. of 


pictorial presentations. 
Vol. X. represents the Porticus Septorum Juliorum. 













Nothing of this building is now to be seen. Where the 
Septa Julia stood, the modern city is heavily built, and 
in the buildings are various fragments of the old 


construction. These Piranesi has visualised out and 
recomposed in his splendid plate, free, powerful, and 
artistic, and at the same time full of information for 
the scholar. 
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To discover and procure a perfect set of Piranesi is 
a difficult matter for 
library. He should not be satisfied with any impres- 
sions except the Roman, made by the Giovanni 
Battista himself. These are Even 
in the time of Piranesi the volumes were made up 
differently, and it has alway 
cut out the very fine things and to sell 


] 


the librarian of an architectural 


rb and rare. 


s been good commerce to 
them separately. 
Samuel's clever biography isa good guide. The cold- 
blooded plates of the Edifizi di Roma Antica of Luigi 
Canina (1793-1856) supplement well the exalted in- 
spirations of Piranesi. 
American architects are 
with the classics of French architecture. 
men finish their education in Paris, and learn the 
flavour of old books on the Quai Malaquais. There 
books in the 


perhaps more concerned 
Our best 


are some fine collections of rare French 
creat otiices down town : the best being probably that 
of Whitney and Lloyd Warren, architects of the new 
Grand Central Station. Mr. Ogden 
beautiful collection. Mr. 
French books, and h 
library. We have the beautifu 
l’ Architecture of Philibert de 
Nouvelles Inventions pow bien basti appears In the 
edition of 1576. Les Grands Archi- 
lectes Francais, prints the Jnstruction de Monsieur 
@Tvry dict De VOrme, a significant autobiography. 
Jacques Androuet proudly di | 


Codman has a 
Henry 0. Avery had many 
idded more to the 

Premier Tome de 


“Orme 1567. The 


fathe 


Is 


Berty, in h 


over the 


l cireie 
door of his shop and hi pl did family of architects 
found du Cerceau as honourable as any title of nobility. 
The first Jacques Androuet built little, if anything, 
preferring to dream about architecture and to make 


ivings of 


no end of qu int copperplate engi 
real or Imaginary, which he |] 


matters 
] 1 

hound un into books with 

teresting, but only 

one having real historical valu The Plus excellents 

Bastiments de Franee (2 vols 1576) cont 


various titles, all delightful and 


ns sO Many 
avo destroved that 
to be without it 


vood engravings of buildings long 


no architectural library can afford 


The period of Louis XIV. one of immense 
activity, both in engraving and hitecture. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries both arts reached 
the summit of excellence. nnumerable plates were 


and decorative 
d by American 
architects during their Parisian apprenticeship. At 
present, however, the Avery does not collect 
ings or drawings, are made up into 
books. In the the 
buildings and decorati seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the leaders were Jean Marot 
(1620-1679) and his Daniel Marot (1661-1718). 
The Marots published a large body of architectural 


made illustrating the architectur 


motives of the time, which are collect 
engrav- 
exce pt iS th 
preservation by engraving. of 


ms of T 


son. 
ath, were collected 
Grand Marot, 
ger plates, always 
and was the first 

Francoise. The 


which was pub- 


plates, some of which, after their d 
In two monumental 
published in 1727, included the lai 
showing the signature, J. Marot 

treatise to bear the title Architecture 
Petit Marot is a single quarto volume 


works. The 
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lished by Jombert in 1764, and bears the tit\. Petit 
(Euvre d Architecture de Jean Marot, Archi! cte ¢ 


Graveur, &e. The two Marots are not at this 1 


ment 

in the Avery. This is almost our only serious |.:cuna, 
The Marots were followed by the Mariettes, th. great 
family of engravers, collectors,and publishers, funded 
by Pierre (d. 1677). who was succeeded by his <rand- 
son Jean (1654-1742), and he by his son Pierr:-Jean 
(1694-1774), who is considered by many to have been 
the greatest connoisseur in the history of collection, 
The Mariettes published the first two volumes ©; their 
own Architecture Francoise ou Recueil des Plans, Ele- 
vations, Coupes et Profils des Eglises, Palais, H:tels et 
Maisons particuliéres de Paris, &e., chez Jean Mari- 
ette, Rue Saint-Jacques, aux Colonnes d’ Hercules, 


MDCCXXVII. A third volume was published in 
1738 with a slightly different title. Some of the plates 
in this second Architecture Francoise are signed Fr 
Blondel (J. F. Blondel) Sculpt. 

In 1750 Pierre Jean Mariette turned over his pub- 
lishing business to Jombert, who, in 1751, issued the 
third Architecture Francoise, that of Jacques Francois 
Blondel (1705-1774), the “ Grand Blondel ” of the 
Parisian ateliers. Blondel was a fine architect and the 
most notable of all the great French teachers of archi- 
tecture. He began his course at the Académie de 
Architecture in 1762, and in 1771-77 published its 
matter in the Cours d’ Architecture, ou Traité de la 
Decoration, Distribution et Construction des Batiments. 
The book was completed by Patte after the author's 
death, and is the * Petit Blondel” of the ateliers. 

The * Grand Blondel,” or Architecture Frangoise . Ou 
Recueil des Plans, Elévations, Coupes et Profils des 
Eqlises, Maisons Royales, Palais, Hotels et Edifices les 
plus considérables de Paris, &c.,is the noblest monu- 
ment in the French architect’s library : large, abun- 
dant, dignified, severe, with generous text. In this 
book the fine plates of Marot reappear with signature 
and those of Mariette without. Sometimes they were 
redrawn and reingraved. More were added by many 
masters, and about the entire body was woven a fine 
treatise on architecture. Modern Paris has played 
havoc with the old quarters of the Marais and the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, which live again in Blon- 
del’s book. 

The history of French art in the olden time 1s 
largely the record of great families born and bred to 
handicraft. Such were the Lepautres—Jean Lepautre 
his brother Antoine, his sons Pierre and Jacques, and 
his nephews Jean Dolivar, and the sculptor Pierre, 
son of Antoine Lepautre. 

Jean Lepautre is the most masterly ornemtiste of 
the French series. Mariette in the Abecedario sas 
that his vivacity and the impetuosity of his invention 
were so great that he did not even draw his myriad 
inventions, but sketched them on the copper and went 
ahead with his point. His Quvres d’ Architecture was 
collected by the Mariettes, and published by Jombert 
in 1751 (3 vols. quarto). The (Luvres @ Architecture 
of Antoine Lepautre, a much less ambitious book, was 
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.eted by Mariette and published by Jombert. 
Kveryone knows the 


also Ct 
A goo. architect was Antoine. 
’ - to his Hétel de Beauvais. 

Jea:. Bérain followed Lepautre as the leader of Le 


entra! 





tinue our analysis of the French masters would be 
interesting, but unnecessary. There are many: 
d’ Aviler, Desgodetz, who furnished the archeological 
substructure of the period, Patte. Roland le Virloys 
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** Bureau des Marchands.”’ 


Brun’s assistants in the creation of the style Louis 
Quatorze. After his death his matter was collected in 
an (Euvre de Bérain, which is represented in the Avery 
by Quantin’s reprint. 

Livery librarian loves his o!d books best. To con- 


From the “Grand Blondel.’ 


(Dictionnaire), Bullet, Félibien des Avaux, Fréart de 
Chambray, the great Neufforge, Peyre; and the 
ornemanistes, J. A. Meissonnier, the Germains, the 
Cuvilliés, De la Fosse, Lalonde—the world’s greatest 
craftsmen. 







































The architectural classics are not confined to Italy 


and France. Germany has an interesting list. We 
have a beautiful lot of the old vellum-bound volumes 
with their gorgeous titles in red and black letter. 
German architecture has always been derived. In the 
eighteenth century Southern Germany and Austria 
especially took up a large part of the Italian current. 

Joachim von Sandraart und Stackau (1606-88) 

published the invaluable record of the art of the 
Baroque period which we know as the Deutsche Aca- 
demie der Bau Bildhauer und Maler Kunst, worin die 
regeln und lehr siitze dieser Kiinste gegeben, &c. (Nurn- 
berg, 1768-1775, 8 vols.). Sandraart was himself a 
fair draughtsman in an academic way. Johann Ber- 
nard Fischer von Erlach (1650-1723), a late contem- 
porary of Sandraart, was a pupil of Carlo Fontana. 
Fischer was fertile in monumental conceptions. His 
Hof-bibliothek in Vienna, although it does not com- 
mend itself to the practical librarian, expresses the 
prodigious rush and swing of the Paroque, born of 
Michelangelo’s epic dreams, Bernini’s chisel, and 
Rubens’ pencil. Fischer left an amusing old book, 
Entwurff einer historischen Architectur, &e., a long 
folio published in Vienna in 1721 and in Leipzic in 
1725, full of curious attempts to visualise the descrip- 
tions which classic authors have given of such build- 
ings as the Pyramids, the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The iltustia- 
tions of historic buildings are valuabie. 

There are, moreover, in the Avery many fine Dutch 
and Flemish classics, led by Peter Paul Rubens, 
Palazzi di Genova, Antwerp, 1622. We should men- 
tion the Arte y uso de Architectura of Fra. Laurencio di 
San Nicolas (1663-1667) among the Spanish books ; 
not a large number. 

English architecture, the residential and educa- 
tional especially, makes a genial appeal to the Ameri- 
can public. The old English architectural books are 
interesting. John Evelyn was concerned with architec- 
ture although he preferred out-of-doors to indoors. He 
took the trouble to introduce in translation the 
Parallele of Roland Fréart, Sieur de Chambray, under 
the title Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the 
Modern, to which he added an account of architects and 
architecture and Leon Battista Alberti’s Treatise on 
Statues. The third edition (1723), which we have, in- 
cludes Sir Henry Wotton’s Elements of Architecture. 
Colin Campbell’s Vitruvius Brittanicus, or The British 
Architect, was published in 1717. The third volume, 
with a French title, was added in 1725 before the 
appearance of Marot’s Architecture Francoise (1727). 
It is mentioned with similar Swedish and Danish 
Vitruves in the preface of the ‘ Grand Blondel.” 
Campbell's book was continued by Wolfe and Gandon 
(1767-71), by Richardson (1802-08), and by Robinson 
(1833-41). 

Dr. Henry Aldrich (1647-1710), logician and archi- 
tect, a friend of Sir Christopher Wren, left some good 
buildings in Oxford, and his Elementa Architectura 
Civilis, which is a digest of the Italian and French 
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writers known to him. Aldrich’s Latin text, with ap 
English translation, was published by the Rey. ‘hilip 
Smyth in 1789. Gibbs’ Book of Architecture (1728) is 
a record of his own work. The best of the Enclish 
classics is Sir William Chambers’ Treatise on Civil 
Architecture. We have the second edition printed in 
1768. In the third edition (1791) the title chanes to 
Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil Archite:ture. 
In the fourth edition, that of John B. Papworth ( 1326), 
addition is made by Gwilt of the Greek Orders which 
Sir William so much despised. 

Chambers’ Civil Architecture was the leading mi nual 
of the fine practitioners Towne, Hoadley, Damon, and 
others of our early American period. We call it olo- 
nial because there is no other convenient name. The 
interesting details of our City Hall in New York were 
taken from plate 20 of this book. There must have 
been at the same time in America a few copies of the 
works in architecture of Robert and James Adam, the 
first volume published in 1773-78. It was printed 
together with the second and third in 1822. The 
Adam book was based largely on the work of Piranesi, 
and was published both in French and Enzvlish, 
furnishing a foundation for the Louis XVI. and 
Empire styles in Paris, as well as for the decoration 
of the Colonial style in America. 

In the classification of the Avery Library, the perio- 
dicals follow the classics. In every special library 
they have great stragetic importance, as they give us 
the latest results—a matter of much moment when 
one is dealing with young people. The nascent archi- 
tect lives vividly in the present. He must know what 
the people who are with him and about him are liking 
and doing. He must see the last concours, the last 
prize drawing, the last production of the reigning idol 
of the ateliers. These things are caught up at once in 
the plates of the current journals. The love of older 
work comes later. Our periodical list is a large one, 
containing entries from every land and in every tongue, 
to the number of 145 journals and 73 annuals and 3 
newspapers. Much attention has been given to the 
completion of sets. As the periodicals are finished, 
bound, and recede upon the shelves, they create by 
themselves a powerful architectural library. 

The oldest of the architectural periodicals, and the 
master journal of the profession, is the series published 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, which 
began under the title TRANSACTIONS with the session 
1835, although the first volume has the date 1836, 
synchronous with the first volume of the Allgemeine 
Bauzeitung. From 1853 to 1875 the title reads 
Papers read at the Royal Institute,” and from 1875 to 
1878, “Sessional Papers.” The Journal of Proceedings 
was published parallel with the Transactions until 
1893, when the sets were merged under the title Jowr- 
nal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Third 
Series. If any question arises in the field of one of the 
broadest of human professions, which is especially 
speculative or recondite, the inquirer is more likely to 
discover the answer in the JouRNAL of the R.I.B.A. 
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than in any other book. The many searches which 
the librarian makes in this beautiful set are full of 
refresi:ment and interest. 

The Builder was begun in 1843 and has always been 
an excellent collector of architectural news. The 
Build:ng News (1858), the Architect and Contract 
Repovier (1869), and the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journ il (1895) are all much on the same lines as the 
Builder. Later English journals like the Architectural 
Revie have been broader and more artistic in form. 

Forster's Allgemeine Bauzeitung, of which we have a 
super) set, began its publication in the same year as 
the TRANSACTIONS of the R.I.B.A., 1836. Inthe third 
volume appears Hofier’s presentation of the refine- 
ment of Greek architecture as shown in the curves of 
the Parthenon, a subject which has figured large in 
the investigations of Pennethorne, Penrose, and Good- 
year. All matters related to architecture have been 
treated in this monumental journal, which, like other 
German architectural periodicals, has derived much 
dignity from the inclusion of matter on engineering. 

César Daly’s Revue Générale de Architecture et de 
lArt Public (1840) was the earliest French rival of 
Firster’s Bauzeitung. The Revue does not often go 
out of France, but of the activity of France and Paris 
in the middle nineteenth century, and especially of 
that of the Second Empire, it is an invaluable 
record. The account which is given of Haussmann’s 
transformation is peculiar. The great buildings from 
the Colonne de Juillet to Duc’s Palais de Justice are 
illustrated in detail, but not much information is 
given concerning the topographical changes during 
this period. 

Among the great architectural journals must be 
mentioned the American Architect, which was begun 
in 1876. It was modelled closely on the Builder in 
both matter and form. While under the management 
of William Rotch Ware, it represented satisfactorily 
the fine generation of architects which is now nearly 
passed, and which included such men as Professor 
William Robert Ware, Richard Hunt, Russell Sturgis, 
Henry O. Avery and others, whose names are as well 
known in London as in New York. A fine record this 
of American architecture in the transition period 
which followed the Civil War. 

For no other art than architecture is the camera 
more necess ry and suitable. Since the invention of 
photography, architectural journals have multiplied 
rapidly, and have made a much more popular appeal 
in their greater display and attractiveness. Some, 
like the English Architectural Review, the American 
Brickbuilder (1892), and the French L’ Architecte 
(1906) have great dignity and beauty, although it can 
hardly be said that any surpasses the old Moniteur des 
Architectes (1856), with its copper plates. 

The modern German point of view is so radical, 
there is so evidently a national determination to 
eliminate conventions and to rest on fundamentals, 
in the struggle to evolve national style, that an effort 
at this moment to formulate an opinion is difficult. 





All these reconstructed towns and monumental build- 
ings, with occasionally delightful domestic work, are 
frequently unlike anything which has passed for archi- 


tecture heretofore. The powerful German journals 
which come to our table are inspiring, but disturbing ; 
the Architectonische Rundschau (1885), the Baumeister 
(1901- ), the Deutsche Konkurrenzen, and others 
of a considerable list. 

These things are received rather coldly with us, for 
the reason that our young people prefer to try out the 
classic conventions first. In Europe the classical 
point of view may very nearly have run its course ; 
with us it is still full of interest and charm. 

Among the German journals, we should mention the 
Stadtebau (1904— ), which expresses all possible 
knowledge of city planning ; but, after all, in America 
we have not fully accepted the gospel according to 
Sitte, and still think that the simple symmetrical 
classic conception of a city is to be preferred to German 
eccentricities. We do not forget the great city maps 
of France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
like Lemercier’s Richelieu, and those of Paris, which 
were carried to their logical conclusion by Napo- 
leon Lit. and Haussmann. In any city map drawn by 
an American architect will be found sufficient firmness 
and symmetry somewhere. 

The Avery is loyal to its main purpose as an archi- 
tectural library, but is broad enough to carry as much 
material on the representative arts as the practising 
architect may need. This includes all the leading art 
journals. The Gazette des Beaux-Arts, the Revue de 
V Art (1897- ), the Graphische Kunste (1879 \. 
the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst (1866- ), the 
Burlington Magazine (1903 ), the Connoisseur 
(1901 ), the Studio (1893- ), the Rassegna 
d Arte (1900 ), Bolletino d Arte, U Arte, Storico 
dell’ Arte (1889-97), V Art Flamande et Hollandais, 
have sufficient architectural interest to bring them 
within the scope of the collection. 

An interesting field is that of the archeological 
journals, of which we have a large collection. The 
archeological material of America is limited, and a 
few journals are sufficient to care for it. The 
archeology.of England and the Continent of Europe 
is a different matter. Here numerous regions have 
their societies. and these again are grouped into larger 
associations. They all publish journals more or less 
important, and at more or less regular intervals, 
which deal with matters of interest in these localities. 
They include a magnificent amount of information 
concerning architectural matters of local interest, and 
constitute a great field of architectural research where 
the matter of later books first appears. The Avery 
Library is rich in works of this class, much richer, I 
think, than the collection of the Institute. There are 
few libraries in the world in which original research 
may be done, on so large a scale, so easily. The 
historical department of the University Library sup- 
plements the Avery series, so that one may be sure of 
finding here practically every archeological journal of 
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importance. It will interest many to learn that the 
notable bibliographies of Mr. Kingsley Porter's 
Medieval Architecture were made here from material 
immediately at hand. 

The 
Roman and other, is in the 
important 


y, Greek, 
same condition. All 
the general 
library of the University or in the Avery collection. 
To note some of the monumental archeological 
journals, Didron’s Annales Archéologiques was begun 
in 1844, lasted until 1870, and was contemporaneous 
with Viollet-le-Duc, and the vreat school of Medizeva- 
lists, which marked the middle of the nineteenth 
century in France. L’Ami des Monuments et des 
Arts, conceived and directed by Charles Normand, was 
founded in holds ye of Paris 
upon all beautiful things in France, and sometimes in 
other lands 


books on archeology, 


collection of 


books are here, either in 


1887. It the keen eve 
a knight-errant, ready to charge upon 
vandalism wherever it may appear. The Bulletin 
Monumentale started in 1834 by Arcisse de 
Caumont, founder of the Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, and of the Société Francaise pour la 
Description et la Conservation des Monuments His- 
toriques. De Caumont wrote the classic Abécédaire, 
ou Rudiments d Archéologie (3rd ed., 1854), and first 
used the word “ roman” (Romanesque) in his Essai 
sur Architecture religieuse au Moyen Age (1825). But 
we cannot discuss all these great works in detail. 

The most monumental of the 


was 


English archeological 
journals is Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating 
to Antiquity, which, begun in 1770, is still as large and 
strong and English as ever. 
in fine condition. The Society of Antiquaries, which 
conducts the Archwologia, dates from Archbishop 
Parker in the fourteenth of Elizabeth, and is repre- 
sented by other publications in the Avery Library. 
The Archeological Journal was started in 1845 under 
the direction of the Central Committee of the British 
Archeological Association. After year, which 
was marked by the disruption of the British Archzo- 
logical Association and the creation of a rival body 
called the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Archeological Journal passed to the 
younger Institute, and its publication was continued 
by John Parker, of Oxford. In 1846 the British 
Archeological Association began publishing again 
under the title Journal of the British Archeological 


We have a perfect set 


one 


Association. Both journals are still current. We 
have entire sets. 
We can only mention briefly the Annales de 


i 
l Académie Royale de Belgique, the Bonner Jahrbiicher, 
the Jahrbiicher of the Prussian and Austrian museums, 
the Monumenta Hunagarie Are heologica, the Mitt- 
heilungen der Antiquarisc hen Ge ssellschaft zu Zurich, 
wonderfully rich in Gallo-Roman metal-work and 
medieval Swiss architecture : the Mission Archéolo- 
gique Francaise au Caire, the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the Japan Society. There are many of 
these fine books from many countries. 

A charming feature of a collection of archeological 
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literature is to be found in the records of the si cller 
local societies, as the Annales de la Société Hist: ique 
et Archéologique du Gatinais, published at Font iine- 
bleau ; the Revue Historique et Archéologique du M sine, 
published at Le Mans; Mémoires de la Sociei. des 
Antiquaires de VOQuest, at Poitiers ; Mémoires la 


Société Archéologique du Midi dela France, at Tou! use: 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardi: the 
little society which lives in the shadow of the at 
church at Amiens, and many more. The local British 
journals are almost as numerous. 

In the matter of local archzeology, one is inciined 
to give the palm to Germany. The German s«ries 
are systematic and thorough, like the German 
army. Paul Clemens’ Aunstdenkméler der Riein- 
proving is an excellent example. The entire province 
is taken up kreis by kreis, and each town and village 
in the kreis thoroughly handled. Quite like Clemens’ 
book are Lehfeldt's Bau und Kunstdenkméler der 
Provinz Ost Preussen and others. 


The largest advances which have been made in 
American practice have been in the field of construe- 
tion. This, however, is related more 
engineering than to architecture, and is so thorouzhly 
provided for by the department of engineering in the 
University that it is unnecessary for us to buy more 
than the common handbooks, Kidder, Birkmire, 
Freitag, and the like. 

All the dictionaries and historical manuals are here 
of course: among others a beautiful copy of Wyatt 
Papworth’s Dictionary of the Architectural Publica- 
tion Society. 

In the field of architectural history every region is 
represented, and for the most part the regional 
material is held together on the shelves. 

Primitive periods are considered to be within the 
field of the department of anthropology, and are repre- 
sented in the Museum of Natural History. The Avery 
has Catherwood’s Views of Ancient Monuments in 
Central America (1844), and several other works 
illustrating the interesting architecture of the southern 
and central American regions. 

We have many of the great works on Egypt ; Lep- 
sius, Denkmiiler ; and Prisse d’ Avennes, Champollion, 
and the Napoleonic books are in the General Library. 
The most useful work on Egypt is the little manual 
recently published by Professor Breasted, of Chicago. 

The Avery Library has been active in providing 
material on Greek architecture and archeology. The 
old things are here ; Wheler and Spon (1682), Stuart 
and Revett, Pennethorne, Penrose, the Dilettanti 
Society's publications and the like, with the ex- 
ceedingly interesting reports of modern researches at 
Argos, Ephesus, Thera, Priene, Magnesia, &c. 

The treatment of Roman architecture and antiqui- 
ties is similar. We have Piranesi, Canina, Carletti’s 
Vestigia delle Terme di Tito, with Carloni’s plates 
(Rome, 1776) ; Lafrerie, Speculum Romane Magnift- 
centie@ (1575); Duperac: I. Vestige dell’ Antichita di 
Roma (1575). Cressy and Taylor: Architectural Antiqu- 
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tiesof /:ome (1822). The modern books are here : Fréh- 
ner’s (vlonne Trajane ; Huelsen’s photographic repro - 
ductions of the manuscripts of Cyriacus d’Ancona 
and Giuliano da San Gallo ; all Lanciani’s works, and 
espec! ily his great Forma Urbis Rome. 

Mos: beautiful are the various reproductions of the 
“enyois”’ of the Académie de France 4 Rome. D’Es- 
pouy books are familiar. More notable is the splen- 
did s-ries which was begun in 1877 under the title 
Restavrations des Monuments Antiques par les Archi- 
tectes pensionnaires de l Académie de France a Rome. 
In the prospectus of this work the intention is declared 
of publishing a long series of these reconstructions ; 
but only seven were executed. These, however, are 
masterly, and include such important monographs as 
Percier’s Colonne Trajane, Garnier’s famous drawings 
of the Temple de Jupiter Panhellénien, now called 
Temple of Aphaia at Aegina, and Paulin’s Thermes de 
Diocletian.  Garnier’s restoration of the Aegina 
temple which was exhibited at the Salon in 1852 laid 
the foundation of his reputation. Among the innu- 
merable minor books on Rome may be noted Huelsen’s 
Roman Forum, Wickhofi’s Roman Art, Mrs. Strong's 
Roman Sculpture. 

The representation of the architecture of Italy, 
Mediwval and Renaissance, Baroque and Modern, in 
a library like this is practically complete. Especially 
charming are the books on the semi-primitive bassi 
tempi, and the Romanesque and Byzantine period. 
The work of this time has a splendid colour value 
which appears finely in such books as Wilpert’s Kata- 
comben Roms, De Rossi’s Musaici Christiani delle 
Chiese di Roma (1899), Ongania’s San Marco, J. B. 
Waring’s Examples of Stained Glass, Fresco Ornament, 
Marble, &e. (no date), Salazaro’s Studi sui Monumenti 
dell Italia Meridionale (1871), Bunsen’s Basiliken 
des Christlichen Roms, Valentini on the Patriarchal 
basilicas, Fontana’s Raccolta delle Migliori chiese 
di Roma e Suburbane. Frothingham’s little book 
on the Monuments of Christian Rome is exceedingly 
helpful. 

Ruskin, Ongania, and others have done much for 
Venice, but Ravenna is almost untouched. There 
are little books like Jean Paul Richter’s Mosaiken von 
tavenna (1878), but the great work, like that of De 
Rossi on the Roman Mosaics, is still to come. 

The splendid decorative work of John Lafarge was 
largely based on the mosaics of Ravenna. Rivoira’s 
Le origint dell: Architettura Lombarda has changed our 
point of view in the study of the architecture of 
northern Europe. Our list should include Dartein’s 
Architecture Lombarde, Bertaux’ L’ Art dans I'Italie 
Meéridionale (only one volume published), C. E. 
Norton’s Historical Studies in Church Building in the 
Middle Ages. 

Medieval Italy is most appealing to many tempera- 
ments, but the Renaissance period is more practicable, 
and certainly more accessible in books. The architec- 

ture of this period is intelligent, carefully designed, and 
perfectly measured and drawn : and invites the mak- 


ing of accurate books. Much of the best architectural 
literature is in this field. 

The greatest of all modern architectural books is 
the Architektur der Renaissance in Toscana (1885-1908), 
published by the Gesellschaft di San Giorgio, in 
Florence, under the direction of Baron Heinrich von 
Geymiiller, with the assistance of Carl and Heinrich von 
Stegmann. It is the typical modern book, basing its 
historical matter on the archives, with full knowledge 
of records and documents ; and illustrating the build- 
ings by photographs, and the most perfect copper- 
plates ever drawn. One may wish that Letarouilly’s 
Vatican and Edifices de Rome moderne had been 
executed as perfectly, but Letarouilly did as well as 
was possible in his day. The text of the Edifices is an 
invaluable but much-neglected book. 

Paoletti di Osvaldo’s Ul’ Architettura e la Scultura 
del Rinascimento in Venezia follows the Geymiiller 
Stegmann book closely. It prints the archives, the 
original documents of the more important buildings. 
The history of art and architecture is so overgrown 
with inaccuracies and misstatements, conclusions 
formed without foundation and ever after believed, 
that it is a pleasure to turn to Paolet*i’s solid stories of 
the Palazzo Dueale, the Ca d’ Oro, and of the architects 
Antonio Rizzo, Marco Coducci, who built the lovely 
Capella Emiliana, the Solari called Lombardo and 
Leopardi. Paoletti stops before the appearance of 
Jacopo Sansovino, unfortunately. The Archives of 
Venice must be full of information about the great 
architects of the Palladian period. Palladio we have 
in Bertotto Scamozzi’s Fabbriche, and Cicognara covers 
the later period inadequately in his Fabbriche di Vene- 
zia. We have been much assisted by the series Palast- 
Architektur von Ober-Italien und Toscan, four volumes 
edited by Raschdorff, Haupt and Reinhardt. 

There is good magazine material on Bramante, but 
no great monograph as yet. Monographs are needed 
to illustrate the work of many men: Vignola, Peruzzi, 
the second Antonio da San Gallo, Pietro da Cortona, 
Ferdinando Fuga, Galilei, who worked in England in 
the time of Wren, the Fontana and others. Vanvi- 
telli is well shown in his monograph on the Caserta. 

We should note Von Geymiiller’s Ursprunglichen 
Entwiirfe fiir Sanct Peter in Rom (1875), Friedrich 
Arnold’s Der Herzogliche Palast von Urbino (1857), 
Lambert's Madonn1 di San Biagio pres Monte pul- 
ciano, Percier and Fontaine's Choir des plus célélres 
Maisons de Rome et de ses Environs (2nd ed. 1824), one 
of the earliest and best of the many books on“ Italian 
Gardens”’: Hittorff and Zanth’s Architecture Moderne 
de la Sicile, with beautiful drawings of the architecture 
of Messina. Ruggieri’s Studio d’Architettura Civile 
(1772) has splendid stylistic quality. Paravicini's 
lV Architettura del Risorgimento nella Lombardia 
should also be noted ; and Beltrami’s plates. which 
do all that is possible for the Certosa at Pavia. 
A splendid book is Magherini Graziani’s I Arte 
a cittad di Castello (1907) with fine coloured plates. 
Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour in Italy has a 
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beautiful plate of the Ponte alla Carraia in Florence 
drawn by J. M. W. Turner. 

A book which has become almost indispensable in 
the study of Italian architecture is the Collana delle 
Cento Citta d'Italia, a monthly supplement to // 
Secolo, published by Edoardo Sonzongo, of Milan, in 
1887—a commonplace affair in appearance, but an en- 
Anderson’s Architecture of the Re- 
naissance in Italy is a general guide to all this study. 

The French mind is essentially logical and archi- 
tectonic. It is not fundamentally creative. 
the publication of Rivoira’s book, 
have always suspected, that even French Gothic 
came out of Italy. The impulses in art have always 
been Italian. To discipline these influences, to make 
them structural and organic, has been the duty of 
France. This architectonic power of the French 
builder makes a strong appeal to the American mind, 
which, without racial relationship, has become similar 
in temperament. 

The Avery Library almost without 
exception the superb body of books which illustrate 
the supremacy of France in the world’s architecture. 
We can only recall to the reader an occasional title. 


cyclopedic work. 


Since 


ve know, as we 


contains 


In entering the study of early medieval architecture 
in France an excellent guide is Kingsley Porter's 
Medieval Architecture. its origin and development, 
1909. Resting upon Rivoira Mr. Porter has 
cleared up many misinterpretations of long standing 


2 vols., 


There is abundant material on the Gallo-Roman 
period ; Lenoir’s Statistique Monumentale de Paris 
begins here, and its superb plates in two volumes 


Enlart’s 
Francaise, Courajod’s Lecons 
Male’s V Art reliqieua 
du treiziéme siécle (1902) and his later volume [ Art 
religieux de la jin du moyen age (1908), and other 


include all the early monuments of that city. 
Manuel @ Archéologie 


professées a lV Ecole du Louvre. 


similar works, discuss the principles of medizval 
architecture. Viollet-le-Duc with his long 
series, especially the Dictionnaire raisonné de Varchi- 
tecture francaise (1854). In the region of fine illus- 
tration we have the extraordinary work of 
Isidore Taylor (1789-1879). 


romantique s dans Tancienne 


follow s 


Baron 
l oyaqes pittoresque Ss et 
France (1820-78). Our 
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set consists of 20 great folio volumes. Taylor was 
assisted by nearly all the clever medizvalis‘s and 
lithographic draughtsmen of his time. As a el. 
lection of lithographs his work is valuable, ind vidual 
plates often bringing large prices on the quays. The 
book holds the same relation to the medieval archj- 
tecture of France that Piranesi holds to the arehj- 
tecture of Rome: full of inspiration, and «at the 
same time splendidly informing. 

For the orderly statement of facts one goes (to the 
Archives de la Monuments His- 
toriques, and the great monographs on the cathedrals, 
Lassus and Viollet-le-Due; Nétre-Dame de Paris 
(s.d.); La Cathédrale de Chartres, published ly the 
Ministére de I’ Instruction Publique (1868) ; Durand’s 
l' Eglise Notre-Dame, Cathédrale d@ Amiens (190\-03) : 
Notice Historique sur la cathédrale de Reims (1902), 
But the material on mediwval French architecture 
is limitless. The same is true of the Renaissance. with 
Pfnor’s books on Anet and Fontainebleau, Vitry’s 
Hotels et Maisons de la Renaissance Frai ease, 
Sauvageot’s Palais, Chateaux, Hotels et Maisons de 
France, serty’s Renaissance Monumentale en hance, 
the splendid first series of the Archives des Monwinents 
Historiques, and many others. We are quite as rich 
in the later French work from Louis XIV. on; all 
the ereat books are here. 

As a part of our plan for making adequate provision 
for the Department of City Planning we have paid 
special attention to the topography of Paris. In the 
city itself the resources of the Hotel Carnavalet and 
other centres are incomparably rich, but out of Paris, 
and certainly in America, nowhere else may thie old 
city be so adequately studied as in the Avery Library. 

To give a satisfactory impression of the Library it 
has seemed necessary to notice the collection at 
several most important points. We might go much 
farther with quite as much thoroughness. The 
architecture of Great Britain, Germany, the Low 
Countries, Russia, and the various interesting regions 
of the Far East are treated in the same thorough 
way. The splendid liberality of the Avery family 
has created for the architects of New York a pro- 
fessional library which is in every way adequate. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE GARDEN. 

Gardens in the Making. By Walter H. Godfrey. With illus- 
trative designs by the Author and Ed:nund L. Wratten. 80. 
Lond. 1914. 5s. net. [B. T. Batsford, L14., 94 High Holborn. | 
After a long period of oblivion we are now re- 

things of beauty. 
Industrialism too long has monopolised our energy and 
obscured our vision. To merely serve material ends 
no longer satisfies the rational being. This is evinced 
most clearly in contemporary publications. Every 
branch of art is now exploited, and if commercial pro- 
ducts are too much in evidence, these but reflect the 
general ‘esthetic interest. 

The present volume will find acceptance. It is an 
architect's book, the fruit both of past experience and 
The author presents the subject in 
inew and useful aspect. He shows that though the 
architect considers house and garden as a congruous 
whole, the garden should be regarded as a thing apart. 
Its personality is much more vivid and variable than 
he house it frames. A garden responds to every 
change of hour and season. Advancing years affect 
it like a sentient being, with whom association may 
develop the warmest intimacy. 

The claims of a garden are as exigent and as 
hecessary as those of living beings dependent on us. 
He who will be happy will not ambitiously enlarge 
lls hounds beyond the limits of his own endeavour. 
The small garden responds most sympathetically to 


awakened into consciousness of 


present practice. 


BriCKWALL, 





NORTHIAM. 


human contact, and the most beautiful effects 
almost entirely result from individual effort. There, 
where every flower and shrub are disposed with 
forethought, the whole arrangement bespeaks personal 
knowledge and companionship. The labour of design 
is almost inconsequent compared to the tender solici- 
tude exacted in its development. It is the touch of 
the craftsman which gives the garden its charm. 

The large garden is another matter. It holds aloof 
from personal affection. Its formality 
regard tor display and ceremony. 

Mr. Godfrey for his present book the 
garden of moderate size, such as can be tended with 
limited assistance. Numerous plans awaken a sense 
of beauty and suggestion ; 
account. 

The author does not upon ideals o1 
theoretically perfect tvpes. He presents definite 
schemes and problems he himself has solved, and some 
of the practical and vsthetic influences which lent 
them form and brought them to finality. Here skill 
and ingenuity are displayed and familiarity with the 
best traditions of design. 

The garden which frames an English home must 
share with the house in the qualities which distinguish 
our domestic life. Formal design can be mastered in 
the studio, but the design of house and garden, if it 
he imbued with delicacy, results from subtle intuition. 
It connotes taste, refinement, culture, and an abiding 
love for all that is appropriate and beautiful. The 
problem of garden design is not, indeed, a mere ques- 
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has chosen 
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The arts in their innumerable mani- 


esthetics. 


tion 0 
festations respond by action and interaction to the 
whol range of human emotions. Yet were archi- 


tecture to fail in being practical it could not long 


endu The house, the site and its environment, the 
predi ctions of those we work for, at times an em- 
harrassment, may inspire creative efforts; and the 
very restrictions and difficulties thus encountered 
may define the way when insistently pursued. 
Traditional expression seems natural to design, 
and i! its terminology be understood,and una flectedly 
emploved, it will assuredly serve our needs. Each 


age adds something of its own to the sum of human 


knowledge, and, dying, leaves its heritage to those 
who follow. Thus endowed the architect matures his 
scheme; in turn the craftsman’s labour brings it 


into being ; but both are powerless unless omnipotent 
Nature transfuses it with life. 
HERBERT WIGGLESWoRTH | F.]. 








Books received. 


Gardens in the Making. By Walter H. Godfrey. With illustrative 
Designs by the author and Edmund L. Wratten. 80. Lond. 1914. 
as, net. [B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C.] 

The London Building Acts: A Handbook for the Use of Architects, 
Surveyors, Builders, etc. Containing the full text of the Acts, 

r with the current By-laws, Standing Orders, and Regulations 

London County Council, the Corporation of the City of London, 
ete. Fifth Edition. By Banister Flight Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.1., Barrister-at-Law, and Herbert Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.1., Barrister-at-Law. 80. Lond. 1914. 10s. net. [B. T. 
Batsford, I td., 94 High Holborn, W.C.] 

Dilapidations and Fixtures. A Text-book in tabulated form for 
Architects, Surveyors, &c. Seventh Edition, revised and largely 
rewritten by Banister Flight Fletcher. F.R.I.B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
and Herbert Phillips Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 80. 
Lond. 1914. 6s. 6d. [B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn.] 
“Country Life Library of Architecture.”—Small Country Houses : 
Their Repair and Enlargement. Forty Examples chosen from Five 
Centuries. By Lawrence Weaver. 4o. Lond. 1914. 158. [Country 
Life, 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.] 

Tondon Survivals: A Record of the Old Buildings and Associations 
of the City. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. With 114 illustra- 
tions by E. L. Wratten. Sm.4o. Lond. 1914. 10s. 6d. net. [Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, Strand.] 

Lectures on Housing. The Warburton Lectures for 1914. 
Seebohm Rowntree and A. C. Pigou. [Manchester University 
Lectures.] Sm. 8o. Manchester: 1914. [Sherratt & Hughes, 34 Cross 
Street, Manchester : 33 Soho Square, W.] 

Nonconformist Chureh Architecture. By Ronald P. Jones, M.A., 
Licentiate R.I.B.A. With 12 illustrations. Sm. 80. Lond. 1914, 
Is, 6d. net. [The Lindsey Press, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.]} 

Shades and Shadows, with applications to architectural details, and 
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exer‘ises in drawing them with the brush and pen. By Wm. R. 
Ware. 40, Scranton, 1913. 

Report on the Building and Ornamental Stones of Canada. Vol. 1. 
By Wm, A. Parks, B.A., Ph.D. 80. Ottawa, 1912. {Government 


rinting Bureau, Ottawa.] 

mercial Paints and Painting. A Handbook for Architects, 
Enzineers, Property Owners, Painters and Decorators, ete. By 
Arthur Seymour Jennings, Fellow of the Institute of British Decora- 
tors, Editor of “The Decorator,” ete. So. Lond. 1914. 6s. net. 
(Constable & Co, Ltd., 10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C.] 

Upper Norwood Atheneum: The Record of the Winter and Summer 
Archeological Rambles, 1913. Vol. 37. Edited by Theophilus 
Pitt, F.C.S. For private circulation. 





Notes m the Valuation of Real Property, containing Examples of 
Valuations of Freehold and Leasehold Properties. By H. G. 
Lamputt 80. Lond. 1914. [Crosby Lockwood, 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C.] 

Trade Publications. 

Garden Ornaments: Lead and Stone Figures, Vases, Old Wrought- 
Jron Gates, Garden Temples, &c., collected by Messrs. Thomas Crow- 
th, ’ 


« Sons, 282 North End Road, S.W. A Series of Photographic 
Illustrations, with Introduction by Lawrence Weavers 
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REGISTRATION BY CHARTER. 
The Council’s Proposals: Discussion at the Adjourned 
Special General Meeting, 8th June. 

The Special General Meeting, adjourned from the 
27th April,* to consider the Council’s proposals for a 
new Charter and By-laws to give effect to the Resolu- 
tion passed by the General Body on the 5th January 
last,f took place on Monday, the 8th inst., following 
the Business Meeting held on that evening. 

THE PRESIDENT, Mr. Recryatp Btiomrierp, R.A., in 
opening the debate, said: At our last meeting we disposed ot 
Clauses 1 to 7 inclusive, and we start this evening at Clause 8. 
Before we go to that, there is one matter that I should like to 
call attention to. It has been suggested to me that perhaps 
we are not quite formal enough in our methods, and that th 
mover of a resolution or an amendment has the right to the 
last word in reply. In order that there shall be no doubt 
when this opportunity occurs, | propose, when the sense of the 
meeting shows that the matter should be put to the vote, to 
call on the mover of the resolution or amendment to reply, 
and after that the matter will be put to the vote without 
further debate. Before calling upon Mr. Stanley Peach to 
move Clause 8, I will ask Mr. Sylvester Sullivan to put the 
questions of which he has given notice. 

Mr. Sytvester Sutiivan [A.]: These 
general interest to the Institute, their object being to elicit 
information which will be useful to members in considering the 
points which are before the meeting. Since the meeting of the 
lst December we have had no further information as regards 
the position ot the Allied Societies, and therefore | would like 
to ask these questions—viz. : 

J. Have the Council any reason to believe that the opinions 

of any of the Allied Societies have changed since the 
last meeting ? 

Have the Council received any letters from the Allied 
Societies that should be published or communicated to 
the Institute through its JouRNAL ? 

3. Is it clear that Mr. Murray’s letter of the 3lst December 
last represented the attitude of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland either then or now ?% 

THE PRESIDENT: With regard to the first question, letters 
from the newly elected President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, together with reports received of recent 
meetings of that body, appear to indicate that the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland is now undecided in its 
attitude towards the alternative policies, ‘ Charter’ and 
** Bill.”’ We have no reason to believe that other societies 
have changed their minds. That is the answer to the first 
question, and it covers also the third. With regard to the 
second question, the answer is: All communications from the 
Allied Societies are addressed to the Council, and 
their very careful consideration. The Council will publish any 
information which they think will be useful to members. 
What we are now considering, however, is the action to be 
taken by the corporate members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. I will now call upon Mr. Peach. 

Mr. C. Stantey Peracu [F.]: Clause 8 as printed on the 
paper reads : ‘epresentation on this Standing Committee 
and for the sp:cific purposes only as defined in Clause7 to be 
given to Licentiates. In all other regards the constitutional 
position of the Licentiates to remain as at present.” The 
Council suggest, as an amendment to that Clause, to insert 
after ** Licentiates ” at the end of the first sentence the words 
“and registered architects not being corporate members or 
That amendment is suggested because at the 


are questions ot 


~~) 


recelve 


Licentiates.” 


* See report of Discussion, JouRNAL, 9th May, pp. 429-438. 

+ * ResoLven, That the Council be hereby authorised to prepare, and 
to submit for the approval of the General Body, a Petition for pre- 
sentation to the King, praying his Majesty to grant a new Charter, 
containing such further privileges and powers as are required to pro- 
mote effectively the advancement of Architecture by enabling the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to register and to distinguish 


persons qualified to practise.’—JourNAL, 17th January 1914. 
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last meeting several membet nd ted that it would be 
desirable that registered architects wh ere neither corporate 
members nor Licentiates should have me representation on 
the Council for registered architect beg to move that that 


Clause be adopted as amends 











Mr. GeorcE HUBBARD scconded. 

Mr. HERBERT SHEPHERD [A If meeting were to 
accept the amended Clause, it woul tself to something 
contrary to what the last meeting agreed to Therefore | 
suggest to Mr. Peach that he amend the resolution to accord 
with the expressed wish of the last meeting 

Tue PrestpENT: That was the tention 

Mr. HersertT WeEtcH [A At the last meeting the words 
“Standing Committe vel nged te Board ol 
* Authority.” 

THE PresipENT: The suggestior made, but the exact 
title—whether ** Board ” o1 \uthority was not settled 

Mr. S. Dovetas T | s it necessary to say 
** Corporate Members Those ted with the Institute 
are referred to as ** Members or L tiates,” and it would be 
better to retain that ter? 

THE PRESIDENT: I would point out that we are not here to 
discuss the precise terminology, t th ibstantive facts of 
these proposals, and it w to leave such matters 
for our legal advisers to sett | now put the Clause a 


amended by 
Mr. Tories ; ae 
this Clause 8 he referred bac : 


onsideration. | 
am not expressing opposition to t spirit of the clause, but it 
is clear, from the short d . e had in the last 
Tew minutes, that we lo not know re We ar 
agreed that this is a most s mat und what we are 
anxious to secure is a settlement juestion which has 


agitated the profession for many v¢e I think it would bea 
great mistake, in view t vide misunderstanding whic} 
abroad in regard to this matt t pass it hurriedly this 





evening When this docur { on Sir Aston Webb 
amendment, was first published re agreed that the 
Council had arrived at a sens ul ne solution of very 
difficult problem. But at tl t 1 ting, when this docu 
ment was considered, our satisfaction passed through various 
stages, first contentment, t t, then suspicion, and 
to-night we are in position | t ilarm; we do not 
know where we stand Seve t nts were suggested 
and I will not question imendments—| 
am not discussing then t I t that members of 
the Council thought it well to 1 I ments is sufficient 
evidence that the matter ) \ onsidered. The 
Associates, for whom I sj t ssist towards giving 
effect to the policy to wl \ i] \ ommitted Wi are 
not satistied that these prope e the best way of for 
warding the policy of the Institut Many of us are in the 
extremely unpleasant positio1 t obstructionists : 
we cannot help that ; we are fo to it. and we do not thank 
those who have forced ; into t tio We are anxious 
that the best may be extra policy adopted by 
common consent. Ther Council to take this 
back and consider it fu 1 me I e that Clause 8, as 
amended, be referred ba deration. 


Mr. Ropert J. point of order 


ANGEI { | na 





It is the custom in ndment cannot be 
moved to an amendmetr | n eX ng neither approva 
nol disapprov ul of tl st but the right method 
to put to the vote t I ment Ww h has been moved by 
Mr. Peach, and when that matt been decided anothe1 
amendment can be m«¢ ! 

Mr. War. Woopwa Fil: J idgment. this is no 
amendment at all in t pl f the word What is 
before us is the proposal te iss ( 5, With the insertion of 
the few words sugge d Mr. P | , inamendment 

Mr. Max CLarkeE [F Any tion in the document 
which has been printed t I } ) und wccording 
to the rules of debate that the amend nt be put first and 
voted upon. 

THe PRESIDENT: | \ Angel is technically 
right, and that the ela hou first formally moved as 
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printed. I will therefore ask Mr. White to move ind 
somebody else to second it. Then, if you wish, can 


proce ed with the amendment. 

Mr. W. Henry WuireE [F.] moved, and Mr. J. 8. \ \yzoy 
[4 seconded, Clause 8 as printed. 

Mr. Peacn: | move as an amendment 
insertion of the words ** and Registered Architects n 
corporate members or Licentiates ” at the end of 1 first 
sentence. 

Mr. Apam Watson [F.] 

The amendment was put from the Chair and lost on. show 
of hands. 

Mr. Torrey: I move that Clause 8 be referred bak fo 
further consideration. 

THe PresipeNT: Will you give us some indicatic Mr. 
Topley, on what ground this is to be referred back * 

Mr. Torey | ask the meeting to refer Clause hack 
because it has obviously not been properly considered 
* obviously 
has moved an amendment altering the proposition of th 
Council. On former occasions we have had appeals add essed 
to us to support the recommendations of the Council : we have 
been reminded that they are our duly elected representatives 
and comprise some of the ablest men in the country. We ar 
quite willing to support the Council whenever possible, but why 
should we be the only ones who are to support the Council 7 [ 
think | have shown sufficient reasons why this claus vuld 

| 
I 


to Clai o the 


sec? mnided. 


I say 
* because among other reasons Mr. Peach himself 


be referred back. It has not been considered properly . ane 
even if it had been considered exhaustively by the Council 

submit, with great respect, that we are not in a position. not 
have we proper information, to form a comprehensive oy nion 
on the important matters we have before us. It is clearly a 
matter for further consideration, and | now move that it be 
referred back to the Council for further consideration. 

Mr. Horace W. Cusirr [A.}: I would like to second this 
amendment. It seems to me the reasons for it hardly need 
mentioning. I understood that Mr. Peach’s amendment was 
moved on behalf of the Council, and that shows, as Mr. Topley 
has suggested, that the Council have not given the considera- 
tion to the document which would enable them to vie 
Mr. Peach’s amendment, which. 
been no\ put 


ts full perspective. 
t. represents the views of the Council, has 
forward and lost. Surely it would be in the interests of the 
Council themselves to take this matter back for reconsid 


lerae 
tion 

Mr. STANLEY PEACH: 
think Mr. Topley can hardly remember what took place a 
When the President put this matter befor 
the meeting consideration of members he 
explained very carefully and fully that these proposals wer 
of a tentative nature, an attempt to meet the very difficult 
question of registration in the best way that it could be me 
at the moment, as the chance of a Bill in Parliament secmed 


remote. In view of the tentative character of the 
proposals, members 


I beg to oppose this amendment. | 
last discussion. 


{ 


or the general 


very 
were invited to consider them fully and 
Those suggestions were 
taken of them, and the Council 
consider them, which they have done. As the result of that 
consideration the amendment which I proposed, to include 
Registered Architects or representatives of Registered Arc! 
tects on the registering authority, was put forwar 
Mr. Topley and Mr. Cubitt say that that is evidenc 


But the 


to make certain suggestions. made, 


notes were 


promised to 


evening. 
that the Council have not considered the matter. 
Council have most carefully considered the matter from the 
commencement, and the inclusion of Architects 
by representation was not put forward in the first instane¢ 
simply kecause it would unduly complicate the matter to1 
onsideration. There 

the discussion, that there are a vast number of unregistered 
architects who may be roped into the Institute under this 
That, 
is a misapprehension ; there is nothing of the kind. 
it should turn out, as it sometimes does, that this large num! 
of practising architects whom nobody knows, exists. th 
Council thought the suggestion that those men should have 
some representation on the Board was a reasonable one, and 


Registered 


sa general impression, as appears from 


according to the evidence before the Council, 
But i 


scheme. 
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they ao pted it. So far from this being evidence that the 


Coun ive not considered the matter, it is evidence that 
thev e considered it fully. Therefore, | oppose the 
amend: ont, and I hope the members will support the Council 
in the 1 .atter. 

Mr. \\oopwarpb: There is one other point which I think 


the me: (ing might take into consideration, in the interests of 
the whole profession, and that is, that if this Institute can by 
any means get these architects who are not under any control 
inder some sort of control by registration, it would be for the 
idvar e of the profession as a whole, and would give added 
promincnee to the Institute which it would otherwise lack. 

A Menper: It is one thing to get them on the register, and 
mother thing to give them power when they are there. 

Mr. NEEDHAM Witson [4.]: 1 venture to think that Mr. 
Topley and his supporters have not yet given any cogent 
reason for referring this clause back. At the same time | 
feel bound to support this amendment, because, giving all 
possible weight to what Mr. Peach said that these proposals 
are tentative, if I may say so, I think this particular clause is 
a little too tentative, and that we should like further informa- 
tion. lor instance, there should be some further considera- 
tion of the proportional representation which should be given 
to the Licentiates and Registered Architects. We are now 
dealing with a Board, and not with the Council. 

Tut PrestpeNt: No. In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding about this, the Council have certain proposals 
to make with regard to Clause 9. I must differ entirely from 
Mr. Topley’s statement that the Council have not given due 
consideration to this matter. They have given it most 
careful and anxious consideration. In point of fact, the 
imendments which they have introduced into their considered 
proposals were entirely due to the debate at the last meeting. 
The Council have been so anxious to keep in touch with the 
feelings of the members and their legitimate objections to the 
proposals that they have modified their own proposals to meet 
them: and it is a very ungenerous thing to say that the 
Council have not given due consideration to these proposals. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mrppreron [4.]: It is unfortunate that these 
proposals were not issued to members, so that we might know 





where we were before we met to-night. 

Sin Aston WesBr, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. 
Topley has told us. we are here to-night to t 
There mav be some verbal 

I under- 
stood when these proposals were brought before us at a pre- 
vious meeting that we were to try to decide on general 
principles, and that the exact wording of the clauses would 
I have not gathered 


[F.]: As Mr. 
rv to come to 
some decision on this matter. ; 

iterations and some slight additions to be made. 


be brought up for us to consider later on. 
from what has been said—and I have been listening fer it, 
and should vote for anything which seemed to be fair and 
ible—that any definite suggestion is put forward 
this proposal, which is that in all other regards the 
constitutional position of the Licentiates shall remain as at 
present. The clause means that they are to have certain 
representation on the Board or Authority, but otherwise the 
Licentiates are to remain in the same position as before. 
That seems a perfectly clear proposition, and we either 
gree or disagree with it. If there are additions or amend- 
ments to be made to that, they will be made and will come 
up and be discussed later on. But surely we, as reasonable 
men, can decide on that simple proposition, that Licentiates 
chai! have representation on the Board, and that in other 
respects they remain as before. That is what we have to vote 
upon. Therefore why should we refer it back ? If you do 
not agree with it, vote against it. But surely you do agree ; 
youallagree. (* No! ~’) Why not? Mr. Topley is a reason- 
able man, so am I. What does he want instead ? That is 
what I cannot see. I cannot see that there is anything be- 
We want to get on and get this thing through. 
It has interfered with the work of the Institute for years. and 
surely a small thing of this sort need not stop the whole 
proposal. Will Mr. Topley say what alteration in principle 
he wishes ? Because we are voting to-night on a principle, 
and not on little verbal alterations. 

Mr. Epwiy T. Hati{[ F.]: Tam not a member of the Council, 


reaso 








tween us, 


and therefore can speak with perfect reedo . But I have 
been listening with the greatest care to hear what it is that has 
to be referred back, and upon my life I have not gathered. 
The clause is to be referred back, but with what object ? 
When a clause is referred back, an indication is given as to 
what alteration is desired. | have listened twice to Mr. 
Topley, but have not gained that information. Do those 
who oppose this clause object to Licentiates being on this 
Committee at al!? Do they object to the constitutional 
position of the Licentiates remaining as itis? If they would 
give a direction, I could understand that the Council might 
think it over and deal with it, but unless they have some 
suggestion as to what it is that is taken exception to, I confess 
that if | were on the Council I should find grave difficulty in 
reconsidering the subject. And, as Sir Aston Webb has said, 
we are here to deal with principles. If the principle is that 
they do not want to have Licentiates represented on this 
registering body, say so, and then the Council can consider it. 

Mr. BisHop [4.]: Sir Aston Webb says that this matter is 
coming up for discussion again? I! understeod you to say, 
Sir, that it was not. that it would go straight to the Frivy 
Council after the Institute Council had gone through it. 

THE PRESIDENT: The actual wording of the Charter will 
have to come back to this meeting after we have discussed it 
with the Privy Council. 

Mr. Bisuor : But we cannot amend it afterwards. 

THE PrReEsipENT: After we have discussed it with the 
Privy Council it will come back again to the General Body 

Mr. Bisuop: Then it will not be passed by the Privy 
Council before it comes up again ” 

THE PRESIDENT: This meeting will have the opportunity 
of considering it again. 

Mr. Mavrice B. Apams [F.]: If I may intervene for a 
moment I would like to say that | was one of those who 
advocated—and still advocate—that Licentiates must have 
representation. But whether it is to take this particular 
form or not is another matter. And one reason why I voted 
just now against Mr. Stanley Peach’s amendment was that | 
thought the procedure did not give Mr. Topley quite the fain 
chance that he should have had, although I bow to the decis'on 
of the Chair, inasmuch as that was the way in which the clause 
in question should be put. But [ am assured that Mi 
Topley and those associated with him are as anxious as 
any of us that we should arrive at some appropriate con- 
clusion. We must give these registered people, whoeve they 
are, some sort of tangible representation. I suggested it 
should be apart from the corperate members, because it seems 
to me you are mixing up a private society's business with a 
public affair, and it is difficult to ascertain where the interest 
of the private society end, and where the interests of the public 
come in. In the interests of the public all architects. it is 
said. ought to be registered, so that, I take it, all may be sure 
of their being ** properly qualified persons.” I have never 
been an advocate for registration—-I have my doubts about it 
even now—but at the same time this Institute has decided 
and taken upon itself the task of promoting registration. As te 
whether it should be by Charter or by Statute the Counci 
does not appear to have come to a conclusion. If the Charter 
will suffice—and perhaps it may—-I am satistied. But in the 
present state of affairs we are uncertain where we stand. 
If we can come to-night to some proportionate conclusion to 
meet Mr. Topley’s objection and the objection of the Asso 
ciates who are behind him, I think with Sir Aston Webb that 
it would be a very great thing to do. We may go on talk ng 
until Doomsday and vet never arrive at a practical conclusior 
unless we take the bull by the horns and treat it in this prac- 
tical way. The Licentiates must have representation, or the 
Privy Council or Parliament will not pass our scheme. You 
have thought it worth while to ask then: to join the Institute ; 
they are paying members, and therefore they ought to have 
some sort of representation. Undoubtedly this is the right 
thing to do, and I agree with what has fallen from Sir Aston 
Webb, that we have not heard what Mr. Topley’s precis 
difficulty is. I should be inclined to say that it would be a 
good thing to put representatives on this Registration Board ; 
they would be a very small proportion of the Board, and 
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their influence would be proportionat Cannot we arrive at from the Chair that the matter has received the most carnest 
some equitable conclusion with regard to this proportional! consideration of the Council. [ confess T am consi:lerably 
representation, and see that the Associates’ interests are not surprised that Mr. Topley should have been willing to put 
overridden in the way that some seem to anticipate forward this amendment on such feeble grounds, when | 

Mr. STantey Pracn: In conn vith this proposal to remember that at our last meeting he was defeated on an 
pass Clause 8, it has been suggest that | should cal! you amendment of which the motive, I claim, was similar to that 
attention to Clause 9. which gives the number of the diflerent he now puts forward. In the former case the danger to thy 


sented on the Standing Committee 


vuthority is. By 


classes who would be repr 


or Board, or whatever the regi 


Clause 9 you will see that the total number of members of the 


Committee is not to exceed twenty-one, in the proportion 


of ten Fellows, seven Associates, and four Licentiates. And 
as you have rejected my amendment to add any representation 
for Registered Architects, l j be put to you later on 
as it stands. Therefore, in passing Clat 8, you know from 
Clause 9 exactly what the Coun pI s to the composi- 
tion of this Standing Committee ; and unl there is some 
fundamental objection in principle to ¢ se 8, I hope the 
speeches which you have listened te mvince you of the 
reasonableness of this clause, and t be now passed 
Mr. HERBERT SHEPH Mr. P tsit tous as a matter 
of principle this question of rep1 tation on the registration 
authority ] suggest to you. as a matter of principle, that if 
you are going to put a nu! ber oT I I ipon a register, you 
must give them representation in accordance with their 
numbers “No! Yes, on a common register you must 
We are not talking about qualitications ; we are talking about 


men who are qualified to practise architecture, without any 
professional and personal qualificatior distinction being 
stated as between one man and anothet we are all there on 
one common ground. The clause as now proposed by th 
Council is that senior members of this particular corporation, 
who only number practically half t! u 1” members, are to 
have, as a matter of principle, nearly double the representa 
tion. lam speaking only about the register. That is utterly 


wrong in principle. 

Mr. GeorcE HvuBBARD, 
meeting to be left under the 
minds after what has fallen fre 
Privy Council approve of the pr 
provided in Clause 9, that would be tl 

1 
I 


F.S.A. [F.]: I should not like the 


vhich must be on their 
Surely, if the 
} portional representation 


working basis of the 


I oI 
p I 


ym Mr. Shepherd. 


t would not hi 
Mr. Shepherd that it 


ive to follow 


representation on the Board. 


the suggestions made by must be a 


proportional representation. If you get the approval of the 
Privy Council, that is all that is 

THe Presipent: I think | ought t iy that the Council 
suggest, with regard to Clause 9, that Committee consist 
of ten Fellows, seven Associates, and x Registered Archi- 
tects. of whom at least three ould be Licentiates. You wil 
recollect that at the last meeting a considerable point was 
made ahout what was called “ tl xtra-mural architect,” and 


it appeared to us to br 1 sound point that those men who are 
not Licentiates or Fellow sort of represen- 
tation, and this proposal was put forward to meet that case. 
| do not want \ argument, but I 
tell you that so that you may kn is the full intention 
of the Council in suggesting ¢ lments as the result 
d this amendment to 
1 against, and supple 


should hay ymie 





to entel ntc } mntrover ut 





meeting, and the 





of the last 
Clause 8, which you have alre 
have 


mented that by the alteration of ¢ 9 which } just 


mentioned. 


Mr. Hatt: One word about Mr. erd's suggestion. | 
am sure Mr. Shepherd can hardly have thought out caretully 
what his proposal is, b 1use if | ! ins that there is to be 
proportional representation, it would mean, conceivably, that 
a lot of Registered Architects might come in who are not 
members of the Institut it a y might conceivably 
exceed in number the members of the Institute. Therefore, if 
he means that there should be proportional representation, 
these Registered Architects wo1 rn this body. Surely 
that is not what the Associa‘ , 

Mr. G. L. ELKInGTon [| A Might put ina plea with Mr. 


nendment ? The 

think, 
not only by 
the various speakers in the room, but o by the statement 


should w 


Topley that h 


reasons he advanced in its been dis- 


posed of by the speech s which | } 1 made 


was obvious ; in the present, it is more obscure, but 
nevertheless existent. 1] ask him to withdraw it that 
Another body at the present time is meddl with 
registration for architects, and it seems to me indisponsabk 
that this Institute should move on the lines which \ 
definitely settled upon as soon as, and as quickly as, possible. 
The effect of anv amendment to refer the matter back will 
not only delay the Institute in carrying into effect what wi 
have agreed to do, but may place us at a disadvantage in 
dealing with the pretensions of this other body. That is a 
consideration which may not appeal to Mr. Topley, but I say 
that it is a consideration which should be present in th minds 
of every Associate here when he votes upon this point. It is 
essentia! that should not be lost sight of. and that a d 
be come to to-night. 

Mr. L. R. Gururre [A.]: Mr. Peach just said that Clause 9 
would be put as printed here, but J understood you to say, 
Sir, that it would be as amended by the Council. ; 

Ture PRESIDENT: | meant that had Clause 8 been carried 
as amended by Mr. Peach, the Council would have proceeded 
to put to vou Clause 9 in the altered form. 

Sir Aston Wess: Unless Mr. Topley objects to Licentiates 
being on the Board at all—I do not gather that he does 
the question as to the proportion of representation comes in 
the next clause, Clause 9. This is merely to enunciate the 
fact that Licentiates should have representation. It might 
be increased or reduced. But surely he does not propose that 
they should have no representation at all ? 

Mr. F. R. Hiorns [A.]: | have heard no adequate reason 
vet for referring back this clause, and it is ungracious, | think, 
to suggest its being referred back in view of the fact 
that the Council have made suggestions for its amendment 
to meet the criticisms made at the last mecting, It 
obvious that Licentiates should have representation, and unless 
Mr. Topley can show more adequate reason for its being 
referred back, | hope that the clause will be passed. 

Mr. SHEPHERD: [| would like to point out to Mr. Hall, and 
so as to make it absolutely clear to this meeting, that | mad 
no proposal, or suggestion of a proposal; I simply put it ona 
basis of principle. 

Mr. Han: Hear, hear. 

THE PresipENnr: | must ask the meeting to give us some 
guidance if it decides to refer the clause back for further 
consideration. Does Mr. Topley wish that no representation 
on this Board or Authority shall be given to Licentiates and 
Registered Architects ? 1 should like to have a clear and 
detinite answer. Otherwise, we shall not have the slightest 
idea what is the meaning of this resolution to refer back, or 
why we are to reconsider it. 

Mr. Torrey: At the commencement of my remarks I laid 
it down clearly that I was not opposed to the principle of this 
In the subsequent discussion members have spoken 
of representation. That will come up when we deal with the 
next clause. Opinion amongst Associates, as far as I can 
gather, is verv much divided on this question of representation 
of unattached architects. In my opinion the Standing Com- 
mittee or Board, an advisory body, should be composed of 
representatives of all those architects on the Register in strict 
proportion to the numbers on the Register. If there are 
three many unattached members on the Register 
is there are of this Institute, there should be three times as 
many on the Standing Committee. (“ No, no.”) At the last 
mecting we protected the interests of this Institute by laying 
it down that the Standing Committee should have no execu- 
tive power, but that it should be an advisory body. If it has 
executive power the majority of its members must be P.1.B.A. 
members, if it is an advisory body it should represent thosé 
whose watch. With all respect to M 
Peach | cannot accept his figures as to the few unattached 
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architects there are, for there are more architects practising 
outsid: this Institute than there are members of it, and | base 
that tement on figures which have come to my notice, and 
which | have reason to believe are correct. This question of 
rere tation should be fully discussed when we reach 
Clause 9. My object in asking the meeting to refer this 
matter back is because | am satisfied, with deep respect, that 
it has not been sufficiently considered. I have not said, 


as some have misinterpreted it, that it has been carelessly 
considered. 1 do not doubt that in so far as is possible the 
Coun have given earnest thought to the matter. These 
proposals are based on a compromise devised by Sir Aston 


Webb and adopted late in January. They have only con- 
sidered this scheme since then, and it is obvious that the time 
is insullicient for them to have produced the last word in this 
matter, Which is proved by the amendments moved by members 
of Council. Mr. Peach said that he has only moved amend- 
ments rendered necessary by wishes expressed at the last 
meeting. With all respect to Mr. Peach, that is hardly 
accurate. Mr. Peach, according to the pubished report in 
the JouRNAL, moved to omit the words “in all other regards 
the constitutional position of the Licentiates shall remain 
as at present.” That had no reference to any expressed wish. 
We have heard nothing about that since. 

Mr. Peacu: If Mr. Topley recollects, | moved that on my 
own, and not on behalf of the Council. It was my motion 
that those words should be omitted, and I gave the reasons. 
I particularly said that I made the amendment on my own 
account. 

Mr. Toptry: Yes, but Mr. Peach thought it necessary to 
make it, and he gave the reason, that the hands of the Council 
were to be completely tied. To-night it does not seem 
to matter whether their hands are tied or not, and if it does 
not matter to-night, why did it matter last time? I do put it 
to this meeting that the thing has not been sufficiently 
thought out yet. The Institute now has in its hands power to 
mould a policy which shall bring peace to our profession. 
Mr. Elkington made an appeal that I should withdraw the 
amendment. TI shall not do so. Let the meeting decide. | 
do not admit that the Institute has been running a race with 
the Society of Architects. Theyjhave had great ambitions, 
but their Bill will come to nought. it is bound to. We have 
heen told it is not the proper time to promote a Bill in Parlia- 
ment, that a Rill stands no chance. We have accepted that. 
If the Institute cannot get a Bill through, how can the Society 
of Architects do so? There has never been any question 
of competition between the Institute and the Society of 
Architects. There never has been competition{between them. 
We should not regulate our conduct in regard to any action 
which they take, and we need attach no importance to what 
they are doing. There is no necessity for the Institute to 
think of it. If we let this proposal go without further con- 
sideration by the Council, we shall be making a mistake. 

Mr. Woopwarp : On a point of order, may I suggest to Mr. 
Topley that he has not in the slightest degree answered the 
ifie questions put to him ? 

Tue PRESIDENT: I understood Mr. Topley did answer the 
question. He said he was prepared to accept proportionate 
representation, and, if necessary, three times as many out- 
siders as there are members of the Institute on this Board or 
Authority. I will now put the question to the vote: That 
Clause 8 be referred back to the Council for further con- 
sideration. 

On a show of hands there voted for the amendment 122; 
against, 107. The amendment was then put as the substan- 
tive resolution and carried. 

Mr. Stantey Peacn: In the face of that resolution, | 
think it would be useless to discuss the remaining clauscs. I 
beg leave therefore to move the adjournment of the meeting. 

Mr. HuBBARD seconded. 

Mr. ALEXANDER N. Paterson [F.]: I have travelled 800 
miles to assist in the discussion of Clause 10, and I strongly 
deprecate adjournment. I move that Clause 10 be discussed. 

Mr. Apam Warson [F.] seconded. 

Mr. Paterson’s motion was put to the mecting as an amend- 
ment and carried. 





speci! 


BY CHARTER 19 


Mr. Svantey Peacu: | find some difficulty in moving 
Clause 10, because the constitution of the Council must to a 
great extent depend on other matters which are dealt with 
in the general Charter propositions. 

Mr. Bernarp DickskrE [F.]: Ona point of order, we have 
not yet had Clause 9. Surely it is open to members to discuss 
it, so that there shall be some recommendation, and that it 
should not go back in an empty fashion. 1 should like to 
have moved an amendment to that Clause. I feel that 
nine-tenths will disagree with Mr. Topley. 

THE PresipENT: Mr. Topley’s proposal was to refer Clause 
8 back to the Council for further consideration, and Clause 9 
is really included in Clause 8. It is impossible to discuss it in 
view of the amendment which has been carried. 

Mr. Srantey PEacu: The proposal is that the Council 
shal! consist of one President ‘a Fellow), 4 Vice-Vresidents 
(Fellows), 1 Honorary Secretary (Fellow), 5 Chairmen of 
Standing Committees (Fellows), 1 Chairman of the Board of 
Architectural Education (Fellow), 15 Ordinary Members 
(Fellows), 10 Associate Members, 2 Past-Presidents (Fellows), 
1 Representative of the Architectural Association (Fellow o1 
Associate), the President or other representative, being a 
Fellow of the R.I.B.A., of every Allied Society in the United 
Kingdom having not less than 50 of its members on the 
Register (or such other number as the Council may from time 
to time determine). Allied Societies having less than 50 
members on the Register to be represented on the Council in 
rotation. The object of making this an exceptionally large 
Council, made very much larger than the present Council by 
the addition of a number of Presidents of Allied Societies, 
is to bring this central body, as much as possible, in contact 
with the Provinces. It has been felt for a very long time 
that if the Institute is to speak to the public with the voice 
of the whole profession, it is absolutely essentia] that the 
Allied Societies should be represented at the Council meetings, 
to express the views of the Provinces. And although we 
have notice of an amendment to this Clause, to reduce the 
representation of Allied Societies, the Council feel strongly 
that it is in the interests of the Institute that the Allied 
Societies should be represented here by their Presidents. 
With regard to the rest of the constitution of the Council, you 
will observe that increased representation has been given to 
the Associates, and that the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees are to be members of the Council. This latter is 
a very important addition, and its object is to co-ordinate 
the work of the Institute. Standing Committees are very 
important elements in its management, and it has been felt 
for a long time that their presence on the Council is desirable. 
| think the general composition of the Council, as proposed, 
will appeal to you, and I hope this Clause will be carried out. 

Mr. W. Henry Wurrte [F.] seconded. 

Mr. Sypney Perks [F.]: I beg to move, in accordance 
with my notice, ““ That Clause 10 be referred back to the 
Council for further consideration, a revised clause to be sub- 
mitted to the General Body at an early date—it being dis- 
tinctly understood that the members of Allied Societies are 
not to have larger representation on the Council than our 
own Associates.” I should like to correct Mr. Peach at 
starting. He gave the impression that this had been very 
carefully considered by the Council. He has made a mistake, 
because he was not there. The Council did not spend five 
minutes on this clause. J cannot explain why; but it was 
partly owing to a misapprehension. Ten of us signed an 
appeal for further consideration, and that was out-voted. 
But I myself have felt for years that the composition of out 
Council was unfair. I am not saying a word against the 
Allied Societies, | have nothing but praise for them ; it is a 
great advantage for us to be always in touch with them and 
to give them encouragement. They do excellent work, too, 
in inducing their young men to enter for the Institute Exami- 
[ am heartily in sympathy with the Allied Socicties, 
But let us come to a few figures. At present our Council! of 
42 members is too large. I have communicated with the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Law Society, 


and the Institution of Civil Engineers, and asked them how 


nations. 

















many member hey ha ! ny are on the 
Council. Brietlv. tl resu t > J Chartered Ac- 
countants have over 4,800 members, a1 Cour of 45, o1 
lin 107. The Surveyors’ Institution has over 5,400 members 
and a Council! of 38, a rem t f 1] in 143. The 
Mechanical Engineers ha er 6.300 members, a Council of 
35. orl in181. The Law Society ha r 9,000 members, and 
50 members of Coun or 1 in 181 [ Institution of Civil 
Engineers has 9,193 members, and a ( ! f 35, or 1 in 262. 
Qur Institute is 2,300 strong, and y Council of 42, 
or 1 in 54. Our Council at the pi ! iltogethet 
too large compared with th ther hich we acknow 
ledge do their work very well. Mr. Peach's propesal is that 
there should be 25 ™ ordinary 1 ers, rank and f on 
the new Counci the ’ ! | I give one more 
seat to us, and that is an increase of 4 per cent But you 
will see in our KALENDAR for t ir that there are nin 
representatives of Allied S« t I e proposes to make 
them 18, an increase of 100 y.« nt the Allied Societi 
and only 4 per cent. iner for n men. I have 
been very much amused in ¢g members what they 
thought our Allied Societies were ; | nd that, as a rule, 
thev held very erroneous ideas. The 1 popular idea that 
the Allied Societies are composed men belonging to this 
Institute who practise in tl Provir ind that an Allied 
society pavs us a fee of miu [ unnur tor the pri ile oC 
of being allied to us. (not thing I | been told is that 
75 percent. of our members a I ‘ ind form these 
Allied Societies, and that we nould ¢ em extra privileges 
because they are away Londor nd cannot use the 
Institute as we do. That is entiz wrong The number of 
our men in the Provinces is about t ul the number in 
London; | have the figures from the Of ind find there is a 
diflerence of only about 200—1, n members, and 
1,237 country members But our met : in the Provinces 
do not, as a rule, belong to tl Allied Societies : over two 
thirds of the members of Allied Societies not our members ; 
they are not qualified, they are not ne ily architects. 
I will give you the exact \ KALENDAI In 
one case they are persons engaged i rtistic or collateral 
pursuits, OF interested in the study of architecture ; in another 
case they are gentlemen interest n the furtherance of the 
objects of the local societ ike t Edinburgh Associa 
tion: “ Persons engaged in artist iteral pursuits, o1 
interested in the study of architectur The other which J 
quoted is the Hampshire nd | Wight Association : 
“Gentlemen interested in the furtherance of the objects of 
the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association’! Mr. Peach's 
proposal is that you can have a Society of 50 haps le 
gentlemen interested in architectw not neces irc] 
tects, and they can send man uy t 1 seat en oul 
Council 

Tue Prestpent: Tl I t b gist 1 architects 

Mr. Perks: But they 1 not ir members Chet 
may be 49 men who are not members of the Institute, who 
have not passed our examination. t whole lot of them 
do not pay a penny tow irds il nad \ 1 hay 1,700 
Associates, and with 10 repr Y Council vou 
have only 1 in 170. \ssocia : rough a very stifl 
eXamination, and are the backbor the Institute They 
contribute £3,000 a vear to our fund nd yet vou give them 
only 1 in 170 on the Coun Is go d now that every 
member of the Allied So I member of this 





Institute 
who can send one qu 


ir Council—a nice 


** No.’ You in | 19 men not qualitied 


little pot ket borough for someone! Thes Allied Society 
men do not pay us a penny, but they cost us about £500 a 
year, and about £100 a ve “ ls t personal expenses 
of their Presidents when ymIng » t London to attend 
our Council meetings. It you earry this provosal vou will 
double those expenses and be up against £100 a year more. 
There is another point of view. |! not saying a word in 
favour of putting Licentiates on the ¢ . nor against thei 
being put on the Coun that point does not arise—but 
consider how grossly unfair this proposa to the Licentiates 
We invite men to become Licentiat ve impose a test or 
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examination, and over 2,0CO0 men come forward and s th 
test and become Licentiates, and pay us over £2,000 . yea; 
and yet they are to have no representation on the (. uneil, 


Yet 49 men who are not our members and pay us noth who 
have passed no examination, can send one member our 
Counci. 

Mr. Parerson: Does Mr. Perks maintain that ¢! an 
no Licentiates in the Allied Societies % Is it not ti that 
two-thirds of the Licentiates are members of Aliied Ss ties, 
and wouid be represented by the Presidents of those S« ties 

Mr. Perks: Ll am glad Mr. Paterson has raised that joint 
because he is hopelessly wrong. The number of Licenti: ‘es in 


the Provinces is 1,293, and 442 only are members of \llied 
{ simply plead for justice. I want justice for our 
own members, and if you have a Council which is composed 
of about one-third of the representatives of the Allied Soc icties, 
of men who do not necessarily represent our member that 
Council will not be entitled to the respect it should ive, 
Our members in the Provinces can vote exactly as we do. Take 
one Society—Northampton. That would come in every other 
year. Northamptonshire has about 26 members, and | think 
they have only two Fellows among them. Mr. Gotch com 

forward as a Vice-President, and that leaves one mai who 
might come forward to represent that Society on our Council. 
And if you pass this propesal you are arranging for a nice safe 
seat for one man. Is it fair that that man should come on auto 
matically when 1,700 of our Associates have only 10 repre- 
sentatives on the Ceuncil It is grossly unfair. | have laid 
down no hard-and-tast rule, and I do not say how many there 
should be on the Council, but Llay this down as a fundamenta 
basis. that men who do not belong to the Institute should not 
have a greater representation than our own members. 

Mr. Topiey seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Hvsrarp: I should like to remind the Meeting that 
the number of members on the Councils of other societies 
such as the Surveyors’ or the Engineers’, has nothing to do 
with curselves. We know what we want, and we expect to 
get it. I entirely disagree with the line of argument adopted 
by Mr. Perks. More than half the members of the R.1.!.A. 
and more than half the Licentiates are in the Provinces. It 
must be remembered that the Institute decided many years 
ago to Improve its organisation so as to make it the truly 


pocieties 





representative body for the architects of the United Kingdom, 
not merely for those in London. !t accordingly invited 
provincial socicties to join the Institute as Allied Socicties, 
ind certain financial advantages and some representation on 
the Council were offered to make it worth their while to do so 
We, in effeet, invited these Allied Societies to join us A 
the result, practically all the architectural societies in the 
country have accepted the leadership of the Institute. | 
the regulations and constitutions of these sovicties have been 
approved by the Council of the Institute, and no change can 
he made without its assent. If now those rules or constitu- 
tions are bad, we are at fault, because we have approved of 
them. The Institute has encouraged and assisted the forma- 
tion of new socicties in districts where the architects had no 
local organisation and no means of joint action. This policy 
is still being pursued by the Institute. In spite of this organ 
sation, the geographical and other factors always tend to 
make the Institute rather a London society than a United 
Kingdom body. (* No, no.) You will see from my figures 
later on that that isso. Inevitably the mectings of its Coun 
and Committees are almost monopolised by the London n 
and the views and wishes of the provincial members, though 
they are the majority. do not get the same expression as do 
those of the London men. Now as to the numbers. At a 
normal meeting of the Council there are generally about 
twenty-five London men present, and, as a rule, about three 
If the Council’s suggestion is adopte 
then we shall have probably in 
future a normal Council meeting of, say, forty members, 
which would include six or eight provincial members. Surely 
that is not a very great proportion for the provincial mem! 
who represent the majority of the practising architects allied 
to the Institute. Mr. Perks’ argument that some of the A!lied 
Societies contain only a few R.1.B.A. men is beside the point 
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provincial members. 
increasing their numbers, 
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REGISTRATION 


We want the Presidents on the Council not merely as repre- 
of the R.I.B.A. men, but as representatives of all 
the architects in their district, many of whom have no other 
means of making their wishes felt. What we need on the 
Council is not merely the voice of London, but the voices of 
Manchesicr, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Neweastle, 
Portsmouth, Exeter, and the other great cities of the Kingdom, 
ind of the distriets of which they form the centres. We are, 
in essence, a democratic body, and we must not attempt to 
monopolise in London too many seats upon the Council. It 
is only fair and right that a liberal number of seats should be 
given to provincia! members, because they form the majority. 
| have been on the Council for a good many years and can say 
that the Presidents or representatives of the Allied Societies 
who come to our Council meetings invariably give very great 
assistam We have had a great number of distinguished 
men from the Provinces; I have all their names here, since 
1910 or 1911. From Leicester we have had many able men. 
Their present representative, Mr. Hind, has been of great 
assistanc Mr. Goddard has been a useful man, and Mr. Per- 
kins Pick has been of the greatest use to us—indeed, if IT may 
be alloyed to say so, he may be termed the “ Pick of 
Leicester’ { From Liverpool we have had Mr. Grayson, 
Mr. Arnold Thornely, Mr. Edmund Kirby, Mr. Thicknesse, 
and others. From Manchester we have had Mr. Worthington, 
Mr. Brook, and Mr. Beaumont, who have given the Council 
enormous assistance. Without these representatives from 
the Provinces, the Council would not have been able to earry 
on the work of this Institute in proper fairness to the country 
members. IL might go through the whole of the Allied 
Societies and give the names of many able representatives, but 
I will not do that, and will conclude by saying that I hope this 
mecting will support the recommendation of the Council. 

A Mevser: Mr. Hubbard has said that at the Council 
meetings the voice of London is practically the only one. But 
provincial members vote for men who are on the Council, and 
If they do not choose to fill 
They send their 
There is no 


sentativ' 


they are therefore represented. 
up their voting papers, that is not our fault. 
representatives here through their voting papers. 
need to bring in Allied Societies. 

Mr. HusBarpb: [¢ is necessary to have representatives from 
the provinces at the Council meetings. No Allied Society 
can be adequately represented by a London man. It is 
the local representative on the Council that is required, as 
he alone can voice the needs of our provincial members. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hatt: The last speaker has told us of the 
very valuable work which is given by the Presidents of the 
Allied Societies to this Institute. After a great many years of 
experience on the Council I can corroborate that ; their ser- 
ces have been invaluable. But | very cordially support 
r. Perks’s amendment, that we should not extend the repre- 
sentation of the Allied Societies in the way that is proposed. 
This matter was most carefully thrashed out when the previous 
Charter was being drafted, and has been again and again 
considered. And you must not forget that this is the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Allied Societies. whom we 
respect and admire, have their own government, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has its own government, 
and its own government should be by its own elected members. 
They can be elected either from the provinces or from London, 
and there is nothing to prevent anyone in the country sending 
up the name of a gentleman to be put on the list of candidates 
for the Council. And if he commends himself sufficiently to 
the profession throughout the country—not in London but 
throughout the country—he is elected. You must remember 
that at present the principal Societies have a regular repre- 
sentation on the Council. We wished to encourage the Allied 
Societies to get as many Fellows and Associates of the Institute 
into their membership as they could, and we laid down the 
principle that those Societies which had the largest number 
of members of the Institute should have their Presidents as 
representatives on the Council. That is a sound principle. 
And then we laid it down that other Societies who had fewer 
members of the Institute should, in regular rotation, be repre- 
sented on the Council of the Institute. So although a little 





society consisting of a few men may not be regularly repre- 
sented, it is represented every few years on the Council. And 
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you must remember that those members who belong to the 
Allied Societies have a doubie representation already. They 
can elect members of Council by their votes—and their votes 
are as good as your votes—they can also elect their president 
of the Allied Society, and if the Society is a large one its 
President, ipso facto, comes here. They have therefore a 
double representation on the Council as it is, and [ am 
against the principle which says that any society which has 
not less than fifty of its members on the Register of Archi- 
tects—because that is what we know it means—should ipso 
facto have the right to come here and sit on the Council of 
the Institute. Mr. Perks is perfectly right when he says it is 
conceivable that very few of those might be members of the 
Institute, and all the rest would be outsiders. Such a repre- 
sentation of such a Society is wrong in principle. It is not 
a question of setting up the Allied Societies against Associ- 
ates of the Institute; it is that every member of the 
Institute should have the right to assist in the direction of 
the Institute through its Council. I agree also with Mr. 
Perks in saying that the Council should not be made this 
unwieldy body. Forty-two is a very large Council, and 
those of you who are associated with public bodies will 
know that any private society which has a very large 
Council is unwieldy and the business is not done so well as 
when the governing body is kept within reasonable bounds. 
The proposal here is that the Fellows should be reducet from 
eighteen to fifteen. We have not heard a worl why that 
should be. Is it that there are not eighteen Fellows of the 
Institute throughout the country who are worthy to be on 
the Council ? If so, the Institute is deteriorating very sadly. 
That the Associate members should be increased to ten | 
support ; it is the Council’s proposal after mature considcra- 
tion. But [ suggest that we should keep the ordinary 
members to its present number, even if we do not increase 
it; that we should keep the present representation of the 
Allied Societies as it is, which is reasonable. Where asocicty 
is a small one it cannot expect to be in the governance of 
a big Institute like this, which has not only Great Britain, 
but also the Colonies to consider. [ therefore very cordially 
support what has been said, and give my vote for Mr. Perks’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. Broce Carey [A.]: 
asking us to refer this proposal back to the Council, made the 
astounding statement that it had had only five minutes’ 
consideration by the Council. [listened to Mr. Hubbard and 
his interesting speech, and ! expected to hear that question 
dea!t with, because if it be a fact that alone is sufficient cause 
to refer it back. Mr. Hubbard, however, has said nothing 
whatever on the subject of this five minutes’ consideration. 
Can anyone confirm or correct that statement, because it is 
pertinent to the whole issue ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER N. Paterson (Past President of the Glas- 
gow Institute): L would like to make a personal appeal in 
this matter. The vast majority of this gathering are essen- 
tially and necessarily London members of this Institute. The 
vast number of members of the Institute are spread all over 
the country ; a large number in Scotland, for instance, cannot, 
as you will understand, be here. [ cannot tell you how strong 
the feeling is throughout the couniry—l speak mainly from 
knowledge of my own part of it—in favour of a more adequate 
representation on the Council. It is stronger than f can tell 
you. And if it is set aside to-night J tell you there is a con- 
siderable danger of disruption and the shedding of a large 
number of members of the Institute, and setting up north of 
the Tweed a separate organisation altogether. The last 
speaker referred to what Mr. Perks had said as a member of 
the Council. I confess I did not like a member of the Council! 
coming here and saying that the Council had dismissed a 
matter of this importance after only five minutes’ considera- 
tion. But leaving that aside, if the Council gave only five 
minutes’ consideration to it—which I do not admit, because 
I was there—— 

Tue Prestpent: [| shall have something 
point afterwards. 

Mr. Paterson: Presidents of Allied Societies, at great 
expenditure of time and money. have met again and again in 


London—many of us coming hundreds of miles—and hav: 
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The mover of this resolution, in 


to say on that 








considered this matter time after time, and as the result of 
their consideration they put before the Council their earnest 
recommendation that some such method should be adopted. 
The Council, I think very naturally, and with a_broad- 
mindedness which you should give them credit for, gave 
consideration to these representations, and if they did not 
give them more than ten minutes’ consideration it was because 
they recognised that their demand was a just one. I think 
Mr. Perks made a most unworthy appeal at the beginning of 
his speech in putting the Allied Societies against the Asso- 
ciates. (“Why ?’’) Because the majority of the Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects are non-provincial, 
and a large number of those Associates belong to the Allied 
Societies. (“ No.) I am speaking of my own Society. 
Mr. Perks has quoted various other Associations, such as the 
Chartered Accountants and the Surveyors’ Institution, but 
he did not say that they have nearly all independent sub- 
sections outside of London, which this Institute has not. 
There is an Electrical Engineers’ Institute of Scotland in 
touch with the parent body in London. With the R.J.B.A. 
this is not possible at present. Therefore the number of 
their members on the Council does not touch the present issue. 
Mr. Perks referred to the abnormal increase in the number of 


representatives of the Allied Societies on the Council as com- 
pared with those of the other bodi Fellows and Associates ; 
hut he did not refer to the undoubted difficulty of those 
Presidents attending regularly at the meetings. I do not want 
to deal with the matter from the personal point of view, 
but every time I have come up to the Council it has meant 
three days away from my work and ten pounds out of my 
pocket. And if those Presidents come up once in three or 
four times that is the most you can expect them to do, whereas 

round the corner are able to 
come here every time. That is a fair argument in favour of 
an increase of representatives of the Allied Societies. Mr. 


London men whose oftices are 


Perks referred to the fact that less than one-third of the 
members of Allied Societies were also members of the Insti- 
tute’ And why? Because they have not sufficient faith 








at present in the work of the Institut To a great majority 
of these men the Institute is a far-away body, and they are 
out of touch with its work. If they had their own men, the 
Presidents of their own Societies, coming as regularly as they 
might to the meetings of the Council, and bringing back word 
of what was done there, it would bring those Societies much 
closer into touch with the work of the Institute than is the 
case now, it would strengthen enormously the influence of the 
R.1.B.A. in the Provinces and in Scotland, and I am sure that 
in a very few years it would increase very largely the member- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. throughout the country. It is simply 
that question of aloofness at present which keeps men in the 
North and elsewhere in the country from joining the R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Perks referred rather contemptuously to the visits of the 
Institute £100. I would 
only say that if you multiply the Presidents by the amount of 
money spent on them, that would be a small item compared 
with the personal expenditure of the men who come here to 
support the Institute. As against Mr. Perks’ reference to 
Northamptonshire with its two members I may say that I am 
the only representative of Scotland here to-night. Scotland 
has 252 members and Licentiates—viz., 64 Fellows, 40 Asso- 
ciates, and 148 Licentiates. They are chiefly in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen—resident and practising 
in Scotland. And they have only one representative, and he 
can attend only once every four or five meetings. Is that 
adequate representation ? I can only conclude by appealing 
to the broad-mindedness of the members here and their 
interest in the R.I.B.A. that it should represent, as it does not 
to-day represent, the feeling, the work, and the aspirations 
of the architects of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. G. Hastwett Grayson [F.], Past President of the 
Liverpool Society: Mr. Paterson did not attempt to answer 
what Mr. Hall said as to the dual voting power of those in 
the Provinces. Speaking for myself only, I may say we do not 
care about the direct vote. Many of us never do vote. One 
member told me to-day that he has been for fifteen years an 
Associate but he has never voted for the Council because he 


Presidents to the meetings costing the 
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did not know enough about the men. It is no goo: voting 
from the designs they show in the Academy ; we can ‘udge of 
the artistic merit of the men, but we in the Province. cannot 
judge of the administrative ability of those on the ‘ ouneil, 
After | had been on the Council a year or two I found they 
were many men who had very great administrative ability 
whom I had not heard of befere. It does not folloy. that a 
man who has got artistic ability has also great admin -tratiy; 
ability. I do believe that all the architects in tho Allied 


Societies would cheerfully give up the direct vote, t they 
attach very great importance to having their own rej rvsenta- 
tive. And if this is referred back to the Council, | would 


suggest their cutting out the direct votes of Allied Societies 
and giving direct representation. There is another point, 
and that is the name R.I.B.A., and 1 would lay emp)iasis on 
the “* B.” This Institute claims to represent the British 
Isles. The Council are having difficult questions ! ought 
before them dealing with all parts of the United Kingdom, 


and it is imperative that they should have someone hand 
to give them local knowledge on the points. It docs noi 
matter whether a man comes from Scotland for a meeting 


every now and then, but there will be an important matter 
touching Scottish architecture, and it will be his duty to com 
forward and give the Council the best advice possible at the 
Council meeting. To-day, at the Council meeting, we had a 
question from near Birmingham, and another from Lan- 
cashire, and questions of that sort are turning up ai every 
meeting. Probably the next question will be one from th 
South of England, or the West of England, or trom Scotland, 
and it is imperative that the Council should be able to answer 
those questions promptly and with great authority, and unless 
they have Allied Presidents there to prompt them, sooner or 
later thev will make a mistake. 

Tue PresipeNtT: | sha!l ask you to adjourn this meeting 
because the question before us is a very important matter 
indeed. The whole interest of the Institute and the great 
scheme we have in hand are involved in this question. Before 
1 go any further I will answer one point. Mr. Capell said he 
Was surprised to hear that the Council had devoted only tive 
minutes to this important question. I say, with deference to 
my friend Mr. Perks, that that is not the case. The Com- 
mittee of the Counci! to which this matter was entrusted had 
given it most careful consideration for several days. And 
when we were dealing with this matter—l do not know 
whether it occupied tive minutes or fifteen minutes—the 
points were put to the Council, and the Council knew perfectly 
well what they were doing, and they agreed. Mr. Perks did 
not agree to that proposal, but I regret that he should come 
here to-night and give this impression of the procecdings, 
because | think his remark reflected a grave injustice upon 
your Council. They gave most anxious consideration to this 
problem from start to finish, and it is not right to suggest that 
the Council have not considered this matter properly. I can 
say that, as I had the honour to preside over their deliberations. 
Mr. Perks in his speech has given us some amusing points, but 
he was not quite sound about his facts. 1 ask you to considel 
this matter further. It is vitally important to the Institute. 
We have not embarked upon a great scheme without due 
deliberation, and you yourselves have ratified the policy ot 
your Council in dealing with this matter by Charter. And if 
we are going to do that, we shall cover a very much wider area 
than we have covered hitherto, and it is right that that area 
should be properly represented. I suggest that we adjourn 
this meeting. Perhaps some member will formally propose 
the adjournment. 

Mr. Hupearp proposed and Mr. Max CLarKeE seconded 
the adjournment. 

Mr. Perks: I am quite willing that the question should bi 
adjourned. I should like to say that I did not raise this 
point. Mr. Peach said that the Council had very carefully 
considered it, and when statements like that are made by 
Members of the Council and I have formed a difierent opinion 
I have a right to give it. As 1 have said, ten members signeé 
an appeal to reconsider it. 

The motion for adjournment was then put and agrecd to. 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 13th June 1914 
‘ > 7 ’ ’ 
CHRONICLE, 
THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
Scrutineers’ Report. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Report of the Scrutineers, which was 
read at the General Meeting last Monday in accordance 
with the By-law :— 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1914-15 beg to report as follows :— 

874 envelopes were received—259 from Fellows, 613 from 
Associates, and 2 from Hon. Associates. The result of the 
election is as follows :— 

PrEesIDENT.—Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

Past-PRESIDENTS.—Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Stokes. 

Vicr-PrEsiwENTS.—Alfred William Stephens Cross, John 
Alfred Gotch, George Hubbard, Henry Vaughan Lanchester. 

Hoxorary SECRETARY.—Edward Guy Dawber. 

(Signed) H. Favarcer, Chairinan of Scrutinecrs, 


Leonard 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SocreTres.—Graham Clif- 
ford Awdry (Bristol), Robert Burns Dick (Newcastle), Frank 
3rookhouse Dunkerley (Manchester), Glendinning Moxham 
(South Wales), Adam Francis Watson (Sheffield), John 
Watson (Glasgow). 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Herbert Austen Hall. 

Honorary Avuprrors.—Robert Stephen Ayling, Henry 
Albert Saul. 

(Signed) H. Favaraer, Chairman of Scrutineers. 
MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

Evecrep: Thomas Edwin Cooper, 604 votes; Walter 
John Tapper. 572: Charles Henry Bourne Quennel!, 538; 
Sydney Perks, 528; David Barclay Niven, 506; Percy Scott 
Worthington, 494: Stanley Davenport Adshead, 477; 
Herbert Winkler Wills, 454 - Alexander Nisbet Paterson, 451 ; 
Albert Edward Richardson, 451 ; William Gillbee Scott, 451 ; 
Emanuel Vincent Harris, 421; Harry Redfern, 414; Paul 
Waterhouse, 388 ; Arthur Rutherford Jemmett, 377 ; William 
Curtis Green, 370; Ernest Richard Eckett Sutton, 363; 
Henry Thomas Hare, 359. 

Nor Etecrep: Walter Cave, Gerald Callcott Horsley, 
George Herbert Oatley, H. Philip Burke Downing, Herbert 
Duncan Searles-Wood, Charles Stanley Peach, Arthur Keen, 
Harry Perey Adams, William Adam Forsyth, Thomas Geoffry 
Lucas, Edward Prioleau Warren, William Edward Riley, 
Matt Carbutt, Henry Victor Ashley, Louis Ambler, Banister 
Flight Fletcher, Ernest Flint, Andrew Thomas Tay!or. 

869 papers were received, of which 58 were invalid. 

(Signed) H. Favarcer, Chairman 
C. H. Bropre, 
F. Dare CLAPHAM, 
Wittr1aM H. Bort, 
CHarRLES WoopwarpD, | 
Maurice 8. Apams, 


Scrutineers. 


ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

ELecTteD: William Robert Davidge, 528 votes; Herbert 
Shepherd, 511 ; Leonard Rome Guthrie, 463 ; Samuel Douglas 
Topley, 448; Herbert Arthur Welch, 418; Robert Atkinson, 
411. 

Nor Execrep: Leo Sylvester Sullivan, Edwin Stanley 
Hall, George Leonard Elkington, Edwin Gunn, Kensington 
Gamme!l, Philip Edward Webb. 

824 papers were received, of which 27 were invalid. 


Signed) H. Fav ARGER, Chairman 
R. HEATH Mew, 
Percy P. Corron, 
Pacet L. Baxter, 
KENNETH DALGLIESH, 


Scrutincers. 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

FeLLows.—Elected: Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 618 
votes ; Edward Guy Dawber, 606; Halsey Ralph Ricardo, 
589 ; Gerald Calleott Horsley, 569 ; Walter Cave, 528 ; William 
Adam Forsyth, 511; Henry Thomas Hare, 497; H. Philip 
Burke Downing, 467; Henry Heathcote Statham, 454; 
Edward Prioleau Warren, 452. Not Elected: Arthur Keen, 
Raymond Unwin, Henry Martineau Fletcher, Harry Sirr. 

AssocratTres.—Elected: Robert Atkinson, 633 votes; 
Sidney Kyffin Greenslade, 601; Arthur Needham Wilson, 
561; Matthew James Dawson, 526; Alfred Wyatt Papworth, 
522; Philip Edward Webb, 501. Not Elected: Albert 
Reginald Powys. 

756 papers were received, of which 30 were invalid. 


(Signed) H. Favarcer, Chairman 
SIDNEY TATCHELL, 
Guy CHURCH, 
S. J. EpwakDs, 
ArtTHUR W. Kenyon, 


Scrutineers. 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

FELLows.—Elected: John Alfred Gotech, 668 votes; 
Richard Phené Spiers. 632; Frederick Moore Simpson, 592 ; 
Paul Waterhouse, 565; Albert Edward Richardson. 559: 
Charles Harrison Townsend, 554; Edwin Alfred Rickards, 
551; Arthur Stratton, 535; Charles Sydney Spooner, 522 ; 
Arthur Thomas Bolton, 509. Not Elected: Herbert Hardy 
Wigglesworth, David Theodore Fyfe. 

AssociaTEs.—Elected: William Godfrey Newton, 605; 
William Henry Ward, 555; Herbert Passmore, 531; Martin 
Shaw Briggs, 528; William James Davies, 482 ; John Stevens 
Tec, 462. Not Elected: Charles Edward Sayer, Thomas 
Simons Attlee. 

750 papers were received, of which 14 were invalid. 


(Signed) H. Favarcer, Chairman 
HoracE FARQUHARSON, | o : 
7 e ‘ - Scrutineeis. 
T. LawreENCE Date, | 
> 


LOLAND WELCH, 


PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

FELLOws.—lected: Max Clarke, 551 votes; (George 
Hubbard, 506 ; Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood, 504; Sydney 
Perks, 496; Alfred Saxon Snell, 455; Matt. Garbutt, 452; 
Alfred William Stephens Cross, 445; Herbert Osborn Cress- 
wel!, 422 ; Edward Greenop, 422 ; William Henry White, 377. 
Not Elected: Herbert Arnold Satchell, Alan Edward Munby, 
William Henry Atkin-Berry, John Hudson, Albert Walter 
Moore, Frederick William Marks, Ernest John Gosling. 

AssociaTEs.—E£lected: Horace William Cubitt, 527 votes ; 
Herbert Shepherd, 494; Edwin Gunn, 478; John Douglas 
Scott, 437; Henry Albert Saul, 402; Percival Maurice Fraser, 
399. Not Elected: Kensington Gammell, Digby Lewis 
Solomon. James William Stonhold. 

695 papers were reccived, of which 11 were invalid. 


(Signed) H. FavarGer, Chairman 
Henry J. CHETWOuD, 
A. Epwarp HUGHES 
H. Hurert FRASER, 


Scrutineers. 
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SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


FeLtows.—Elected: Bernard Dicksee. 594 votes: Harry 
Percy Adams, 556; Charles Stanley P I 556: Robert 
Stephen Ayling, 544; W m Edward Vernon Crompton 


537: Frederic Richard Farrow, 523; A 1 Conder, 499 ; 
George Hornblower, 485 ; Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, 47€ 
Allan Ovenden Collard, 423. Not Elect Horace Cheston, 


Ernest Flint, Osborn Cluse H 
Assoc1aTEs.—Elected : William Robert Davidge. 483; 
Edward Stanley Hall, 460; George Leonard Elkington, 449 ; 





Robert John Angel. 401; Henry W m Burrows. 370: 
Ernest Alexander Young, 361. Not f 1: Ernest William 
Malpas Wonnacott, Norman Od Searie, John Hatton 
Markham, Edward Harding Payt 
745 papers were received. of which 8 were invalid. 
Siqned) H. Fava ; 

Henry James V 

LESI WILKIN 

H. Feankiyn M 


Rome Scholarship and Henry Jarvis Studentship, 1915 


The Scheme of Competition for the Rome Scholar- 
ship in Architecture, offered by the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 d for the Henry Jarvis 
Studentship, offered by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, for the vear 1915. is as follows :— 

The Rome Scholarship will be of ilue of £200 per 


t the British School 
at Rome for three vears. Candid British 
subjects, and less than 30 vears of age on Ist July 1915. 


annum, and will be ordinarily 
must be 


The Jarvis Studentship will | Tt ti ilue of £200 pel 
annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the British 
School at Rome for two years. This Studentship will be 


to Students or Associate f the 
B), but othe 
awards will be the same. 

The Competition, which will be 
Faculty of Architecture of the School 
two stages: 

A. An Open Examination. 

B. A Final Competition, open to not 
candidates selected from 
Examination. 


R.1.B.A. (see 


ditions for the 


contined 
section rwise t two 
mducted by the 


Rome, will be in 


more than ten 


those competing in the Open 


A. THE OPEN EXAMINATION. 
Competitors should notify the Hon. General Secretary, 
British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Stree t, S.W., of thei 
intention to compete in this Examination as early as 
possible, and in any case not later than the 23rd January 
1915, and with such notification must encloss 
of birth, or a dee laration is TO age 
attested by two responsible persons 
The Subject for this Examination will be a * Courts of 
Justice.” 
The building is to be placed on a sit 
having its 
buildings flanking the site are to be 


i certincate 
nd nationality, duly 


100 feet square, 


principal frontage to a 


} of river; the 
Government 
offices and the ll design sto be sugges sted, and they 
ourts building by 
er level of the river 


el ot t he site. 


may be connected with the ( 
open or covered wavs The wat 
is 20 feet below the sround 
The Courts of Justice are to be four in number, fot 
civil business only, ind the, ure to be contained 
in one building; each court is to measure 2,400 


feet super. ; public iccess to the (ourts Is to hye 





from the river front through a large hall. Judges 


and Barristers to enter at tl back, Four Judges 
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rooms, and rooms for Barristers, Jurors, Solicitors, 
and Witnesses are to be provided, together tha 
Bar Library. A lower ground floor must |: pro. 
vided, suitably arranged for large numb: s of 
clerks and for subdivision as offices. No pro. ision 
is to be made for prisoners. 

The drawings required are : 

Plan of Ground Floor, showing the general disp tion 
of the surrounding buildings, including the river 
embankment. 

Plan of the Lower Ground Floor. 

Two elevations. 

Longitudinal and transverse sections 
of ;'; inch to a foot. 

One principal elevation to {-inch scale. 

A detail elevation of part of the river facade to }-inch 
scale. 

A perspective of the river front in which the Courts 
of Justice themselves shall measure 18 inch 


all to a ile 


A short descriptive report must accompany the design. 
The general drawings may be finished in ink or pencil, 
and the view in any manner at the competitor’s discretion. 
Each design must 
panied by an envelope enclosing the name of the com- 
petitor. 
Drawings 


bear a motto, and must be accom- 


must not be executed as part of a school 
course, and the competitor must submit a written st 
ment to the effect that this regulation has been complied 
with, together with a declaration that the work has been 
done by his own hand. 

The drawings, together with the 
documents, must be sent to the Hon. General Secretary, 
British School at Rome, c o The Secretary R.LB.A, 
9 Conduit Street, W., and must reach him not later than 
noon on 30th January 1915. 


e- 


above-mentioned 


B. Tue FrNxau CoMPETITION. 

This Competition will be held * en loge” in London, 
and particulars regarding it will be announced hereafter. 

The successful candidate in this Competition will be 
recommended for appointment to the Rome Scholarship, 
and the Student or Associate of the oval Institute of 
British Architects who is placed next in order of merit 
will be recommended for appointment to the Jarvis 
Studentship. 

GENERAL, 

The Faculty reserve to themselves the right, at their 
absolute discretion, to alter any of the conditions, periods, 
dates or times herein specified, and to decline to hold the 
Final Competition, or to select any candidate for it, or to 
make any recommendation for the awards. 

The Faculty also reserve to themselves the right to 
publish photographic reproductions of, or exhibit, any of 
the works submitted by competitors. 

EVELYN SHAW, 
Hon, Gen. Secretary. 


Suggested Rebuilding of Charing Cross Bridge. 

Mr. Raftles Davison’s Paper “* Beautiful London,” 
read at the meeting of the 1&th ult., has furnished 
the subject since for three leading articles in Th 
Times. On the Ist June an article headed ~ A 
London discussed Messrs. Davison and 
Barclay Niven’s scheme for the removal of Charing 
Cross Station to the south side of the river, and the 


Eves re ce 














SUGGESTED REBUILDING 


sul itution for the present railway bridge of a 


macnificent new structure for foot and vehicular 


tri 
scheme (says The Times) has one great advantage that 
roughly practical, and is above all things an attempt 


ti ve certain problems of traffic that remain insoluble so 
ol : the present railway bridge exists. It is not grandiose, 
lik sme of the schemes suggested, and it does not give us a 
n nd magnificent roadway from the new bridge to Trafalgar 


x , since the proposed new road to the Strand would not 
re important than the corresponding Whitehall Place. 
iid be a great convenience, putting an end to the 


present incessant congestion of traffic near Charing Cross, but 
it iid not add any splendid new feature to London except 
t} we where all these roads would meet the bridge. We 
shi 1, we contess, like the scheme to be larger, to include a 
new and important approach to Trafalgar Square, and another 
0] space on the south side. into which new routes, or routes 
suddenly become important, could converge. For it is an 
( itial point of the change that with it the whole character 
an! value of the south bank of the river would be altered. 
It would become a part of the West End ; and the scheme 
should therefore be planned from the start in contemplation 
of this change, and with the aim of making the greatest 


poss bole profit for the community out of it. Provision would 
need to be made for the enormous stream of traffic that 
would pour southward as soon as there was a vent for it, and 
that not after the bridge was built, but while it was building. 
Otherwise the change on the south side of the river would 
produce all the old haphazard and incoherent results of such 
changes in the past; indeed, the confusion would be worse 
than ever, as the change would be great beyond all precedent. 
So the only complaint we have to make against Mr. Davison’s 
scheme is that, so far as we are aware, it is not large enough. 
A great scheme will be easy on the south bank of the river, 
because, as we have pointed out before, the property there is in 
very few hands. The question of the approach from the new 
bridge to Trafalgar Square and the Strand is a very difficult 
one, and, though Mr. Davison’s answer to it is simple, it dis- 
appoints us a little with its very simplicity. The new bridge, 
if it is made at all, ought to be one of the most magnificent 
features of London ; it ought at least to be something worthy 
f our present wealth and national power, something that 
will be a monument of our age to all future time, and it 
cannot be that unless the approaches to it are equal in 
splendour with the bridge itself. There are many who believe 
that. the more we attempt now, the more egregious will be 
our failure. But to assume that is to make success impossible. 
Great achievements in building are the result of great attempts. 
and to despair of the art of our own time is the way to make 
it insignificant. Our fathers were diffident enough—and the 
result was Charing Cross Station and bridge, a result as 
deplorable practically as artistically. Because they tried to 
save money on London they lost it in incalculable sums for 
themselves and for us. If we can make up our mins to 
spend money on London, we shall save it in sums still more 
incalculable for ourselves and for posterity ; and—what is 
perhaps of some importance—we shall not be a laughing- 
stock or a byword to more enlightened future generations. 

Recurring to the subject on the 5th inst., The 
Times savs: 

intimately connected with any proposals to construct a 
new bridge at Charing Cross and to transfer the station to the 
south side of the river are questions relating to the river 
frontage on that side, the cross-river traffic, and existing and 
future bridges, the road development of the south side, and 
the railway problem. 

At present there is no single authority which could grapple 
with the vast interests involved in all of these questions. Yet 
it is evident that if the improvement at Charing Cross is to be 
areal and permanent benefit to the community it must form 
part of a scheme for dealing with the subject as a whole. A 
meal attempt at reconstruction would only lead, as has 
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been the experience of London so frequ ntly in the past, to 

new difficulties in the future. 

The bridge as designed by Mr. Davison is an open bridge 
of the familiar type. The hope is expressed In some quarters 
that a bridge with houses upon it may be decided upon. The 
rentals derived from shops and houses on both sides of a bridge 
and running its whole length would furnish a large revenue. 
Sir Aston Webb pointed out in his speech on ** London of the 
Future,” delivered at the London Society in January, that the 
original Lonion Bridge was of this type, and that the vast 
funds of the Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corpora- 
tion were derived from the rentals. The bridge, it is suggested, 
should also have covered footways for the shelter of passengers 

Assuming that the railway company assented to the trans- 
ference of their station to the south side of the Thames, the 
question of the railway traffic would arise, as the bridge would 
be used only for ordinary road traffic. It would be necessary 
to construct a tunnel beneath the Thames for the trains. This 
would be very cost!y, but the expenditure would be partly 
recouped by the enhanced value of the land comprising the 
present station and its approaches. 

When once all this was agreed to, however, there would still 
remain the question of reclaiming the land, now only a mud- 
bank covered with water at high tide, which runs from 
Lambeth to the Borough. Already a beginning has been made 
by the erection of the County Hall, which runs right up to the 
water. Other buildings, of which the new Charing Cross 
Station might be one, are likely to come alongside of this hall, 
and to extend as faras Waterloo Bridge. Obviously, then, there 
isa big problem involved as to the proper treatment of the river 
front throughout the whole of this length, and it is one which 
cannot be detached from the question of the bridge. It has 
received attention, and its solution, while far from easy, is by 
no means impossible. One proposal is that from a point 
adjoining the new County Hall at Southwark Bridge there 
should be a continuous embankment 100 feet wide so as to 
coincide on its river side more or less with the low-water 
edge of the mudbank. 

The whole question of these improvements is being very 
seriously considered by influential persons interested in the 
future of London, and will continue to be pressed on the 
public attention. 

The Visit to Paris: Banquet of the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés : Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s Speech. 
Particulars were given by Mr. Gerald Horsley [F.] 

in the last number of the JouRNAL of the recent visit 

to Paris of members of the Institute and the Archi- 
tectural Association, on the occasion of the Anglo- 

French Exhibition of Ancient and Modern Architec- 

ture held under the auspices of the Société des 

Architectes Dipl6més in the Pavilion of the Jeu de 

Paume at the Tuileries. A feature of the visit was the 

banquet of the Société, which took place at the Palais 

d'Orsay under the presidency of M. Viviani, the 

French Minister of Public Instruction, when the 

following speech was delivered by Mr. Reginald 

Blomfield, R.A.. President of the Royal Institute : 
M. te Ministre, M. LE PRESIDENT AND GENTLE- 

MEN,—I feel rather shy of addressing you at all, and 

especially at a gathering of architects such as this, 

because not only do you, my colleagues of France, 
possess a splendid architecture, but you also enjoy 
an incomparable tradition of oratory. The country 
that has produced Mansart and Garnier is also the 
country of Bossuet and Gambetta, and it is for this 
reason, and because I have no wish to pain you by 
murdering vour subtle and beautiful language. that 
I shall make mv few remarks in my native tongue. 
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First let me, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
thank you, our French confréres, for the compliment 
you have paid us in asking us to co-operate with you 
in organising an Exhibition of British Architecture, 
and for the great courtesy and consideration you 
have shown us throughout the whole enterprise. At 
one period that enterprise was in a perilous state, 
but with characteristic energy M Godetroy and 
M. Mora came over to England, and in three days 
the whole affair was settled. It 
ment to us that you should have 
work, and should have thought it of sufficient interest 
to be worth introducing to vour fellow-countrymen ; 
and that compliment is clinched and endorsed by 
this most hospitable entertainment to-night, and by 
the opening of the Exhibition 


afternoon bv 
M. Jacquier, Sous-Secrétaire d’Et les Beaux-Arts, 


is a great compli- 
cared to see our 


by your presence here to-night, M. le Ministre, 
and by the promised visit of the President of this 
great Republic next Tuesday We, in common with 
all civilised races, regard the long record ot French 


architecture with unbounded admiration, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, over which I 
onalised this feeling 
by awarding its Royal Gold Medal to that fine veteran 
of architecture M. Pascal. From the earliest davs, in 
Romanesque, in Gothic, in its mat 
has established and maintain 


have the honour to preside, has s 


ured Classic, France 

astonishing 
ascendency in architecture. France has been great 
in every art, but I venture to think that its architec- 
ture is the finest and purest expression of the French 
cenius. I was asked recently to sum up briefly the 
points that distinguish French Knelish architec- 
ture. It was a large order, and though | have 
written two bulky volumes on French architecture | 
declined the unequal task. Yet J 
is a certain broad distinction which can be 


do feel that there 
seized at 
anv rate in the last 300 vears. Yours is the art of the 


big battalions, dis iplined, ( ganised, ouided by 
immense traditions, marching with steady tramp 
towards great and recognised ideals [he stvle and 
distinction, the fine selection. and sense of abstract 
design that marks all your work is the sure and cer- 


tain evidence of this. You have ays had in each 
succeeding age a definite school of t] ought in art. We 
also had a school, and a fine on 


centurv, but we lost 


the eighteenth 


and are now slowly 
In fact, the 


struggling back again to surer ground. 
himself—he 


Englishman’s method is peculiar to 


saunters along and follows up what takes his fancy ; 


t 1n tne last 


now and then there arises out of space an individual 
artist of unique genius—Inigo Jones and Wren, 
Gibbs and Chambers, Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
Constable and Turner and Alfred Stevens. are men 
that any country would have reason to be proud of. 
Our men seem to come by accident, and this indivi- 
dualism is in the very 
that we have our lesson to learn fron you 


blood of the race. It is here 
We meet 
here to-night representatives ot ) differ nt streams 


of thought, vou who represent oreat tradition, we 
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ourselves who represent perhaps an excessive in livi- 
dualism ; and this is the reason why this meetin: has 
a deeper meaning than ordinary courtesy, d: «per 
even than the expression of those genuine feelin +s of 
sympathy and regard which now bind our ces 
together. It means that for the first time the aichi- 
tecture of both countries has met on common gro .ind. 
You will, I hope, find something of interest and \:lue 
in the exhibition opened to-day. We ourselves, | am 
sure, shall profit very greatly by contact with \ our 
noble tradition of organised training and craftsman- 
ship. We are in our own way and subject to our own 
conditions treading in your own footsteps, inasmuch 
as we are this very year opening our British Schoo! at 
Rome. Such an enterprise must always have diffi- 
culties and obstacles to overcome at the start. You 
will recollect the history of the foundation of your 
own great School 250 years ago. I feel sure I shall 
not appeal in vain for the sympathy of its brilliant 
elder sister, the School of the Villa Medici. 

Let me again thank you all sincerely on behal! of 
my colleagues, and let me personally express the lope 
that at no distant date you gentlemen will return the 
visit in England. The rapprochement in our art that 
has been so brilliantly initiated to-night must not he 
allowed to lapse, and I hope that year in and vear 
out we may return each other’s visit. I venture to 
suggest that the President and officials of the Sociité 
des Architectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement 
should visit us in London one year and that the 
officials of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should return the visit in the year following. Once 
more, gentlemen, | thank vou for your most loyal 
co-operation and for the very great kindness and 
courtesy you have all shown us. 


The Architectural Association Country Membership. 

With a view to widening the scope and usefulness 
of the Architectural Association, the class of Countrs 
Members has been created. Candidates must le 
engaged professionally in the study or practice of 
architecture, and be members of an Architectural 
Society whose headquarters are not less than filty 
miles from London. The Council hopes by this 
means to make the Association of value to those 
vho are precluded by distance from London from 
taking full advantage of the privileges offered by 
ordinary membership. Country Members, in return 
for a nominal subscription of 7s. 6d. per annum, are 
offered the following advantages: The Architectural 
Association Journal is forwarded monthly ; the Im- 
ployment Register is open both to those seeking 
employment and to architects requiring assistants : 
Country Members have full use of the Loan Library, 
payment of carriage only being expected of the: 
they have the privilege of taking part in the annual 
excursion of a week’s duration in England or on the 
Continent which takes place under the guidance ol 
the President, also of borrowing lantern slides and 
cinematograph films on special terms, and of com- 
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peting for the Association’s valuable prizes and 
studen!-hips; when in London they have full use 
f the Association’s premises, Library, Members’ 
-oom, Dark Room, ete., are entitled to attend its 
meetines, Visits, ete., and are eligible for membership 
of its various clubs. The Secretary, for the con- 
venience of Country Members, keeps a list of suitable 
apaitments, and renders assistance in obtaining 
permit for sketching and measuring, ete. The 
names of Country Members will be published in the 
A.A. Brown Book. 


The British School of Archeology in Egypt. 

Last winter’s work of the British School of 
Archeology in Egypt has been full of interest, both 
in scientific discovery and in material acquisitions. 
The report for 1913, which was recently issued, says : 

In the previous year a great cemetery of the first dynasty 
5500 z.c.) had been partly explored at Tarkhan, about 35 
miles south of Cairo ; it was expected that it would be found to 
extend beneath a wide valley full of sand, but this was not 
mooted, in order to avoid tempting dealers to attack it. This 
year the valley was worked and found to contain some 800 
graves closely grouped on each side of an axial road. These 
were carefully cleared, all the bones measured, the skulls re- 
moved whenever possible, plans drawn of each grave and of the 
whole cemetery, and the shape of every vase of stone or of 
pottery exactly registered. This forms the most complete 
record yet made of any cemetery. It was well worth such care, 
as it belongs to the most critical point in the history of Egypt. 
The conquering tribe of the dynastic people had advanced 
northward from Abydos, subduing the Nile Valley, until Mena 
founded the new capital of united Egypt at Memphis. Here 
at Tarkhan was a great settlement, beginning one or two 
generations before Memphis, and dying away shortly after the 
new capital was established. What has been uncovered is but 
1 part—probably the smaller part—ot the cemetery, which is 
now mainly under water. Thousands of well-to-do people 
were buried here within two or three generations, and we must 
regard this as the pre-Memphite capital of Egypt. This site is 
therefore the most important centre for studying the critical 
point of the earliest historical race of Egypt mixing with the 
prehistoric peoples. 

The preservation of the tombs in the cemetery of Tarkhan is 
remarkable ; owing to the sand filling up the valley, the bodies 
have been Jess disturbed than is usual, and the upper struc- 
tures have been left in some cases absolutely perfect. The 
earliest stage of the mastaba and tomb chapel can here be seen 
in perfection. The brick wall which retained the pile of sand 
above the graves, the little slits in it for the soul to come forth 
to the offerings, the enclosure for the offerings, and the stacks 
of pottery brought to the grave by the relatives and friends 
with food and drink for the dead—all were uncovered exactly 
as they had been left over 7,000 years ago. In the graves were 
large numbers of alabaster vases, slate palettes, and pottery 
vases, all of which have been drawn ; the types of these, when 
compared with those of the Royal tombs, serve to date the 
graves to the various reigns shortly before and after Mena. 
Several blue glazed vases were found, showing that such 
glazing was commonly in use. Two ivory spoons were of types 
hew to us, one engraved on the bowl with birds and plants, the 
other formed as two arms for the handle with conjoined hands 
for the bowl. Alabaster stools, with legs 4 inches or 5 inches 
long, were used for supporting dishes. Although beads had 
been specially sought by ancient plunderers, who dragged away 
the neck and wrists, yet many graves contained strings of 
cornelian, garnet, and blue glazed beads; probably nearly 
everyone was buried with a necklace or armlets. As a whole 
Wwe get a view of the population, apart from the wealth of the 
King and court, and see that they had good furniture, fine 
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vases, and plenty of ornament, and were apparently in quite as 
civilised a condition as the Egyptians of later ages. 

Who were these people is the question which the physical 
remains can best answer. The measurements of the limb 
bones show that while the women were of a single type, there 
were two different types of men. The majority of the men 
belong to the type of the women; doubtless these are the 
native population. A minority of about a tenth of the men 
are of a different type, much less variable than the native, 
indicating that the invading men of the dynastic race were a 
compact and closely related tribe. Both before and after 
Mena there is an excess of women over the men in the propor- 
tion of six to five. The historical rendering of these facts 
would seem to be that the dynastic invaders were a single tribe 
or clan, nearly all men, about a tenth of the population of the 
capital where they settled, and each brought in from the sur- 
rounding country two or three native women. The invaders 
were an inch or two shorter than the native population. In 
their graves they had a much larger proportion of the costly 
stone vases, and they alone had stacks of pottery offerings 
placed by the grave after burial. Besides this mixture there 
was also commercial intercourse with the north, shown by 
foreign pottery of Mediterranean fabric, found repeatedly in 
graves of the middle of the first dynasty. Although the damp 
of the valley prevented the removal of the bones, which were 
all measured as they lay, yet by extreme care some seventy 
of the skulls have been preserved by solidifying with paraffin 
wax; these will be studied in England. 

Two large mastabas, over a 100 feet long, were found on 
the hill: the outsides were covered with elaborate panelled 
patterns, and the burial chamber in each was a very wide rock 
pit twenty feet deep. From one burial there remained half-a- 
dozen great alabaster vases, and piles of clothing in strong 
condition ; as this is of the middle of the first dynasty (5400 
B.C.), it is of technological interest. The remarkable feature of 
these tombs was the number of subsidiary graves around them. 
These graves were quite perfect, showing the superstructures 
as fresh as when built ; in them were wooden coffins, roughly 
made of house-timbers, and containing bodies of the family of 
the chief ; one of the coffins contained only a duck, doubtless a 
pet. The same chief had his three asses also buried under a 
tomb. These are the only skeletons of asses known from 
ancient Egypt. 

Another site, at Riqqeh, a few miles further south, has given 
good results of the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties. Large 
cemeteries were cleared and some immense stone tombs with 
chambers as large as those of pyramids. One large tomb had 
been attacked anciently ; the plunderer had crawled in by a 
small hole, and had begun to remove the ornaments, when the 
roof fell and crushed him. Thus was saved for our days a gold 
pectoral inlaid with coloured stones, like the pectorals of the 
celebrated jewellery of Dahshur in the Cairo Museum, the only 
specimen of this splendid work of the twelfth dynasty that has 
been seen in England. With it was part of a similar jewel of 
Senusert I1., and a gold shell of Senusert III. Of the same 
period is a black stone statuette, having the headdress re- 
modelled in a second fashion by adding black cement ; also 
sets of canopic jars, some with finely carved heads. 

A painted rock-tomb was found at the bottom of a shaft 
over 20 feet deep ; the owner, Senmertera, lived in the twelfth 
dynasty, and he with his family are shown with the offerings 
for the dead, along the sides of a chamber about 10 feet in 
length. The ceiling is painted with a weaving pattern of 
crosses. In another tomb, of Si-uazet, was a finely painted 
wooden coftin of very massive size, bearing detailed figures of 
the clothing, wigs, ornaments, tools, and weapons, beautifully 
finished. Unfortunately it was too much rotted to be com- 
pletely preserved, and the facsimile drawing will be the only 
record of it. The same is the case with another coffin covered 
with long inscriptions, originally made for a man named 
Ameny, and then appropriated by a certain Antef. An ex- 
quisite little wooden statuette of the man was in the tomb. 
Mrs. Petrie was able to give some weeks to the complete fac- 
simile copying of these coffins and the tomb ; and it is urgently 
needful to prepare such a record of material{which is in too 
















delicate a condition to be transporte In another tomb was 
a beautifully cut sarcophagus of 1 granite, of remarkably 
true workmanship. 

Of the eighteenth dynasty is a gold necklace with a badge of 
a scribe of Thothmes III. Of this age also is the tomb of the 
chief of the district, Mer-Tum, the ancient name of Meydum ; 
he was named Apiy, and was scribe of the estates of the temple 
of Aten, the sun-god. A fine inscribed heart scarab and many 
other scarabs and bead necklaces were found in his deep tomb. 


At Memphis more statuary and sculptures of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties have been found, in clearing another 
acre and a half of the 


great tempie of Ptah; we further learn 
that Shishak decorated the temple with a cornice. Gradually 
the great clearance of this hist is extended year by 
year; and it is hoped that the 1 uw by which the Govern- 
ment claims everything found it ite land will not be 
exercised to check this work n t itv, some workshops 
have yielded all the various stag t manufacture of stone 
vases, from the rough block to tl ise spoiled in finishing ; 
other shops contained a great riety of coloured ston 
brought from the eastern desert and from abroad, including 
the beautiful bright green felspar in granite, not known before. 
A remarkable standard measure was found, of Ptolemaic ag 
parallel lines over a foot long being engraved on a slab rather 
over 2 feet in length. The accuracy of the scale is finer than 
a hundredth of an inch; t tandard is ubit of 26°8 inch. 
known in Egypt under t eighteenth dynasty, and used in 
Asia Minor, classical Germany, and medieval England. Of 
late date is a mummy label naming a new trade guild, that of 
the Libarii or cake sellers; Isakanthona, daughter of Apol- 
lonios, belonged to the cake s¢ rs of Memphis 


The excavations have beer uried on by Prof. 
Petrie, Mr. Engelbach, the Rev. C. T. Campion, Mr. 
b.. B: North; Mrs. Petrie 
executing the drawinus. The Cairo Museum has, of 
course, received half of the ob 


Thompson and Mr. G 


jer ts. a few to be kept 


there, some ransomed back by finders to be given 


to public museums, and some to be sold to tourists 
The other half of the antiquities 
were presented to public museums 


bv the Government regardless of scientific results. 
llotted to the school, 

various countries, 
and it is from such precisely dated material, and from 
that we can 
build up an accurate knowledge of the details of 


specimens kept together in their groups 
Egyptian civilisation. The full publication of these 
results will remain as the record for study in future 
centuries. 


Discoveries at Tiryns. 
Ex avations earried out 


he German Institut: 
at Athens on the site of pn j 


storie Tirvns have 


brought to light a still 1 incient palace lving 


beneath the remains of the p ce d bare by Schlie 
mann and Dérpfeld some thirt rs ago. The whole 
elevation on which the fortress-palace stands was 
thickly inhabited at least as far back as 2000 B. 
Among the early habitatio now discovered is a 
large circular building about 14 metres in diameter, 
which may be recognised as tl] most ancient palace 
of the dynasts of Tirvns This structure, which 
was built before 1500 B.c., differs completely in design 


from the later building. The places of sepulture of 
the local Princes have hitherto been sought for in vain, 
but a beehive tomb in excellent preservation has now 
| than 2,000 


and in the 


been discovered and excavated More 
vears ago it was robbed of its treasures 
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une Wy}4 


time of the Roman Emperors it was converte:! into ay 
oul-mill. Other tombs have been found wh: ch it je 
hoped may prove intact ; they will be excave ed ney 
season. 
Thaxted Church: An Appeal. 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Sir Walter Gilbey, aiid Lord 


Rayleigh are issuing an appeal for help to resery 
Thaxted Church. The lead on the roof has aly 
completely perished, and the weather thr as t 


destroy the carved timbers of oak and 


chest nut. 


panish 
Even more serious, the tower 1 eatens 
to give way, and to bring about the fall of the exquisit 
steeple, thus possibly destroying the nave. 
Thaxted Church, set in the uplands of Essex, 

one of the few examples of the ultimate deve pment 
of Gothic architecture, in which the massive walls 
of earlier time are replaced by a mere frameworl 
of glass and tracery, supporting, for all its f 


large expanses of carved roofings. 


uilness. 
The chu cl has 


escaped the attentions of the restorer; and it 


more and more needed to meet the requirements of 
an increasing population. A new railway, a new 
industry, a reviving agricuiture, already promis: 
that in a few years Thaxted will fully require thie 
proportions of this cathedral-like structure. 

The Bishop of St. Albans, recommending the fund, 
says that “there is real danger of irreparable injury 
if the work of preservation is not taken in hand at 
once.’ On the recommendation of the architect, 
Mr. Randall Wells, whose report is endorsed by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the 
Preservation Fund Committee appeal for £5,000. 

The committee includes the Bishop of Chelmsford, 
the Bishop of St. Albans. the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Earl of Plymouth, the Earl and Countess of 
Warwick, Mr. George Clausen, R.A., and others. 

Further particulars, with photos, may be had from 
the Hon. Treasurer. Mr. H. J. Cunnington, Braintree, 
who will gratefully receive subscriptions. 


args 


International Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion: Congress and Tour 1914. 

The International Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, to which are affiliated 
important Housing and Town Planning bodies in the 
world, is holding its first Congress and tour in England 


most ot the 


during July next. The Congress will assemble in 
arious cities, in order to allow ample time to inspect 
actual examples of the subject of the Congress 
Visits will be paid to the various Garden City schemes 
under the guidance of those who have been responsible 
for the work. Housing by municipal authorities, by 
public utility societies, and by private individuals 
and companies will also be inspected, while the 
principal Town Planning schemes will be explained 
by experts. The tour will be attended by parties 
from America, Austria, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Poland, Russia, and Spain. The 
Congress opens in London on Thursday, 9th July, 
and closes at Letchworth, with an address by th 
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OF LONDON 


Preside Mr. Ebenezer Howard, on Friday, 17th 
July. \ssits will be paid to Birmingham, Chester, 
Liverp Port Sunlight, Stratford-on-Avon, ete., 
and rece tions will be held in honour of the visit by 
e Li Mayor of Birmingham and Sir William 
Hampstead Garden Suburb the 


t! 
u 


Lever. -\t the 


residents will perform a pageant entitled “‘ The 
Mystery of the Valorous Knight St. George, and the 
slaving of the Great Dragon.” The subjects of dis- 
cussion clude * Co-partnership Housing and Garden 
Suburbs.” * Town Planning,” ** Industrial Villages,” 
and ~ Municipal Housing.” An extension tour in 


Scotland has been planned, lasting from 18th July 
to 25th July, the itinerary including Edinburgh, the 
Western highlands, and Glasgow. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Ewart G. 
Culpin. 3 Gray’s Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


University of London School of Architecture : 
Summer School of Town Planning. 
The progress of the Town Planning Movement 
and the coming into force of the Town Planning Act 
have made it necessary for members of municipal 


hodies and those engaged in the offices of architects, 
municipal engineers, and surveyors to possess a 
knowledge of the subject which it is difficult for 
them to acquire. With the view of meeting to some 
extent this need, there was held in London in August 
1912 and 1913 a Summer School dealing with the 
science and art of town planning, at which oppor- 
tunities were provided for the study of the subject by 
councillors, professional men, and others. 

lt is found that those actually engaged as assistants 
in municipal offices, or with architects, surveyors, 
engineers, ete., may, without interference 
with their ordinary work, attend by means of a 
Summer School a thorough course of lectures by 
acknowledged authorities, dealing with different 
branches of the subject. The Summer School will, 
therefore, again be held in 1914, from 3rd August to 
15th, in the new buildings of the University of London 
School of Architecture at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. As practically the whole time will be 
given to the work of the school, it has been found 
possible to provide as complete a series of lectures as 
is often given in a much longer course. The follow- 
ing lectures have been arranged :- 


serious 


The Practice of Town Planning : a Course of Lectures and 
Demonstrations by Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

Town Planning in Foreign Countries and Past Times: six 
Lectures by Professor S. D. Adshead and Mr. L. P. Aber- 
crombie. 

The Town Planning Act, and other Legal Aspects of the 
Subject: three Lectures by Mr. E. R. Abbott. 

The Engineering and Surveying Problems of Town Plan- 


ning: four Lectures by Mr. G. L. Pepler and Mr. Chas. J. 
Jenkin 

The Financial Aspects of Town Planning. 

Modern Town Planning in Germany. By Dr. A. E 
Brinck mann. 

Modern Town Planning in America. It is hoped that 
this lecture will be given by Mr. John Nolen, Fellow of the 


American Society of Landscape Architects.) 


SCHOOL 











OF ARCHITECTURE 


Tradition and Civic Development. 
chester. 


By Mr. H. V. Lan- 


Arrangements will be made for board and lodging 
at the University College Hall, Ealing (near Ealing 
Garden Suburb), or in the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. The inclusive fee for the lectures and 
demonstrations is 3ls. visits 


6d.: excursions and 


extra. Tickets for single lectures will be issued at 
2s. 6d. each, or for the lectures on any one day at 


5s., so far as accommodation allows. Applications 
for enrolment or for further information should be 
addressed to Mr. J. S. Rathbone, Joint Hon. Sec., 


Fitzalan House, Church End, Finchley, N. 


University of London: Applications required for 
Professorship of Town Planning. 

The Senate invite applications for the part-time 
post of University Professor of Town Planning tenable 
at University College. The salary will be £400 a vear. 
The engineering aspects of town planning are dealt 
with by the Chadwick Professor of Municipal Engi- 
neering. Applications (twelve copies), together with 
the names of not more than four references, must be 
received not later than by first post on Monday, 
22nd June, 1914, by the Academic Registrar, Univer- 
sity of London, South Kensington, 8.W., from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 
are not required, 


p 
R 
Testimonials 


Henry A. Miers, Principal. 


University of Sheffield Department of Architecture : 
Summer Vacation Course. 

For the Summer Course this year, in connection 
with the Vacation Courses of the Department of 
Architecture, Sheffield University, a Tour in South 
France is being arranged by the Lecturer, Mr. 
W_ S. Purchon [A.], in conjunction with the Rev. 
Dr. West |A.|, author of Gothic Architecture in 
England and France. The route arranged—a_par- 
ticularly interesting one—is London, Paris, Poitiers, 
Limoges, Périgueux, Cahors, Bournazel, Rodez, Albi, 
Toulouse, Nimes, Arles, Avignon, 
Orange, Le Puy, Issoire, Clermont Ferrand, Paris, 
London. The party will leave London on Monday, 
3lst August, and will arrive back in London on 
Thursday, 24th September. Every facility will be 
given, and the necessary permissions obtained for 
sketching and photographing. The fee for the course 
is 26 guineas (or 23 guineas starting and ending at 
Paris), which covers all the usual travelling and hotel 
expenses. The courses are open to all who are 
interested in the study of architecture. Any further 
information desired may be obtained from the 
Lecturer, Mr. W. 8. Purchon, at the University 


Carcassonne, 


The Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

Mr. A. C. Benson, C.V.O., President and Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, is reading a Paper 
entitled ~ The Beauty of Age” at a meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to 
be held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
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Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Friday, the 19th 
June, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the 
Right Hon. the Earl Ferrers, F.S.A. Cards of 
admission may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. A. R. the offices of the 
Society, 20 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


Powys, at 


The Allied Societies and Registration. 

At a general meeting of the Royal Institute of 

the Architects of Ireland, held in Dublin on the 
20th May, Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, R.H.A., President, 
in the Chair, the following resolution was adopted : 
* That the members of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland be furnished with a copy of the 
Bill drafted by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 1905, the Bill of the Soci ty of Architects, 1913. 
the provisions of the proposed extended Charter, and 
the President’s introductory address, and that the 
opinion of the members should be sought as to whether 
they approved the Bill or the Charter, and also whether 
the Irish Institute should support the British Institute 
in opposing the Parliamentary Bill promoted by the 
Society of Architects.” 


Memorial in Holland to the late Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 

A memorial tablet to the late Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
presented by the British Royal Academy of Arts 
and designed by Sir George Frampton, R.A., was un- 
veiled recently at Dronryp, the artist’s birthplace, 
in the presence of Sir Alan Johnstone, the British 
Minister at The Hague, and a distinguished company. 
Sir Alan referred to Sir Lawrence’s merits as an 
artist and as a man, and also as the son of a country 
which had produced some of the most famous painters 
of the world. The tablet, which is of bronze, repre- 
sents a knight in armour with a lance, symbolising 
strength ; and a female figure, representing sympathy, 
holding a wreath. The inscription reads :— Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, born in this house ; buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 1836-1912. <A 
great painter, a brave worker, a strong friend.” The 
tablet was accepted by Dr. A. Fockema, Vice- 
President of the Frisian Association, who expressed 
the thanks of his countrymen to the British people 


by thus honouring a native of his country who com- 
bined the best qualities of tl] 


two races. 


OBITUARY, 

Walter Liberty Vernon [Fellow, elected 
for many years Government Architect of New South 
Wales, died on January 17th last. Mr. Vernon 
was born at High Wycombe, Bucks, in 1846, and 
was educated at Westminster. In 1862 he was 
articled to Mr. W. G. Habershon, of Bloomsbury 
Square, pursuing his architectural studies mean- 
while at the Royal Academy Schools under Sir 
Robert Smirke, and at the South Kensington School 
of Art. After completing his articles he was 
assistant for three years with Messrs. Habershon 
and Pite, and for a further three years with Mr. 
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Charles Moreing, of Spring Gardens. In {872 he 
started practice at Hastings, and in 1880 opened 
an additional office at 26 Great George Street. 
Westminster. Among his early works were the 
Priory Street Schools and Institute, and the 
Observer Printing Office, Hastings, for Sir ‘(homas 
Brassey; the Royal Concert Hall, St. Lecnards: 
the Electric Light Works, Hastings; and a large 
number of shops and private houses. Acting op 
medical advice he went to Australia in 1883 and 
started practice in Sydney, afterwards entering 
into partnership with the late W. H. Wardell. [p 
1890 he was appointed Government Architect of 
New South Wales. Among the many public buildings 
designed and carried out under his direction were 
the National Art Gallery, the Fisher Library at 
the University, the Mitchell Library, the Registrar. 
General’s Offices, the Central Railway Station, 
the Albert and Victoria Wards of the Royal Prince 
Alfred Hospital, the Consumptives’ Home at Water- 
fall, the Dental Hospital, the Australian Museum, 
the Treasury, the Custom House, etc. He also 
superintended the decoration of the City of Sydney 
at the inauguration of the Commonwealth and on 
other public celebrations. His department drew 
up designs for the erection of a new Parliament 
House at the cost of £520,000, but the work remains 
in abeyance. Mr. Vernon took a great interest 
in the militia, joining the New South Wales Lancers 
in 1884 as a trooper, and, passing through all grades, 
he retired a few years ago as Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He was in command of the troop of Lancers who 
came to England to take part in Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee. 








WDD SAAT AT 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Modern Clergy as Church Architects. 
Adelphi, W.C.: 6th June 1914. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.L.B.A... = 

Dear Sir,—I send a short account, from the 
Church Times of June 5th, of the Annual Meeting of 
the Incorporated Church Building Society, which is 
interesting. Especially interesting are ‘the obser- 
vations made by the seconder of the resolution in 
support of the society ; and though they will be read, 
doubtless, by a large circle, there can be no harm in 
repeating them in the JourRNAL for the benefit of 

‘modern architects’? who may not see the Church 
Times.—Yours faithfully, 
Harry SIrRpR. 

In just under a hundred years a sum of £950,456 has been 
expended by the Incorporated Church Building Society by 
way of grants in aid. This sum relates to nearly 10,000 
churches. 

In an address yesterday week at Church House, West- 
minster, on the occasion of the annual meeting of the society, 
a suggestion was thrown out by Mr. F. L. Pearson that a 
diocese in any scheme for church building should provide that 
at convenient centres (one at least in every rural deanery) 
there should be one church on the “ grand scale.” He did 
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iecessarily costly buildings, with much carving and 
£ detail, but that every parish should use the 
type to emphasize the fact that it was dignity, 
and sincerity which contributed to the making of a 


not mea 
a wealt 
cathed1 


harmon 
fine buil: ‘ng. 

Mr. A helstan Riley, in moving a resolution in support of 
the soci vy, said no one in these days would think of putting 
upaciv) building such as the Law Courts in the Gothic style. 
No dou! { the Gothic revival was dead. He did not in any 
way wir!: to shock his conservative friends, but they had to 
face the {act that there was such a thing as reinforced concrete, 
and they were using that material for some of their mission 
halls. 


In seconding the motion, Sir Edward Grant-Burls reminded 
the mec! ing that the clergy were the architects of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries—architects of buildings which no 
modern architects could equal or improve upon. If some of 
rn clergy could be induced to devote their spare 


the me¢ 
time to church building there might be a combination of 
beauty with utility that would be of advantage to the Church 
at larg 

The olution was carried. 

The total income for the year was £9,199, as compared 


with £6.880 in 1912. 





The Licentiates and the Proposed New Charter: The 
Use of the Affix. 
3 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
4th June 1914. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.J.B.A..— 

Dear Srr,—The letter in your issue of May 23rd 
last is not likely to be the only protest made by 
Licentiates against the idea of differentiation in the 
Register. Had I thought it at all likely that the 
Privy Council would listen to such a suggestion, I 
should myself have protested ; but Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
Winder, and the Licentiates of the Sheffield District 
may, | think, rest assured that if a Charter is given 
it will not be on the terms set out in Clause 1 of the 
proposed Charter. There seems to be a sad lack of 
esprit de corps in the profession when such proposals 
are seriously put forward. By admitting us as 
Licentiates, the Institute has acknowledged our right 
to live by our profession, and a Register of qualified 
men is for that purpose, and not to glorify a certain 
number of those on the list because they possess 
certain other distinctions, such as having passed 
examinations at the age of 20 or 25 which they could 
not pass at 40 or 45, but which they want to force 
upon others, or else deny them full registration. It 
is hard to believe that these proposals are made for 
the future benefit of the profession; they look too 
selfish at present. 

As regards the use of the affix, the Council state 
in their Annual Report that “frequent cases of 
violation by Licentiates of their undertaking on 
election only to use their affix in full having been 
brought to the notice of the Council, the subject was 
referred to the Committee, who have recommended 
that a reminder as to the penalty attaching to breach 
of this undertaking should be prominently published 
in the JouRNAL, and that a request be issued to the 
professional press inviting their co-operation in the 
observance of this regulation.” Surely the Com- 
mittee which made such a recommendation must be 


composed of very young men, fresh from the honours 
of what was to them a great triumph ? 

I have never been able to understand the frame of 
mind of those who guided the Institute during the 
period Licentiates were admitted which led them to 
impose the undertaking upon Licentiates “to use 
their affix in full.” Had I recognised at the time that 
such an undertaking was to be imposed I should have 
hesitated to apply for admission—not because | want 
to write “L.R.I.BA.,” instead of “ Licentiate 
R.I.B.A.,”’ but because I would not enter into an 
undertaking which is so easily and quite uncon- 
sciously broken. The only occasions upon which | 
have used an affix have been when it has been the 
easiest method of description, in giving a testimonial 
for the benefit of another, or in certain correspondence 
in the press where the affix conveys some meaning. 

Is it not, may I ask, a rather childish policy to admit 
a number of men to membership of a qualified kind, 
and then to take every opportunity of trying to make 
them understand that they are “ not as other men 
are’? It seems to me that if the Institute wishes to 
keep its place of precedence it will only do so by 
adopting a policy of real co-operation amongst 
members of all classes, including even Licentiates, 
and by giving every class all the * kudos ” it can. 

Why, again, should the professional press be invited 
to regard a large number of practising architects of 
many years’ standing as of less consequence than the 
young man just out of his articles who has managed 
to pass the examination for Associateship? It is 
only quite recently that I have again recognised the 
dreadful fact that there is a penalty attaching to the 
use of the letters L.R.I.B.A., for I had quite forgotten 
it, although I must have known it, I suppose, when 
admitted as a Licentiate. Can you give the reasons 
why such a penalty was imposed ? They ought to be 
interesting.—Faithfully yours, 

Joun E. Yersury, F.S.8., Licentiate. 





Licentiates and the New Charter. 
St. Pierre, Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
26th May 1914. 
To the Editor, Journau KR.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—In common with others, I sincerely trust 
that the letter of Messrs. Houlton, Wrench, and 
Francis Winder, in your last issue, preferring the 
claim of Licentiates to be admitted to the ranks of 
Chartered Architects, will receive proper considera- 
tion at the next “ Registration ’’ meeting. 

It is very surprising to some of us Licentiates to 
observe the deprecatory, 1 was almost saying con- 
temptuous, manner with which some members regard 
and would treat us. After the investigations, sub- 
mission of drawings, and proofs of eligibility de- 
manded from the candidate before admission to the 
Licentiateship—to use the words of one of the Council, 
“ after most exhaustive inquiries as to their qualifica- 
tions ’—and then encountering such treatment and a 
belittling attitude as recently exhibited, it is scarcely 
surprising that many of us are wondering if, after all, 
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would not have 
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been as well for us to have tl} i " 
Society of Architects. whi t | 4 om is unanimity 
in regard to our obie 
bona-fide qualified a 


protection ¢ 
contentious 


bickering set tions. 


One fact should be b 1 thi 


it without the 


Licentiate class ver lone in the way 
of registration. —Yours 


Licentiate. 
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CHURCH: 
FOSTER : Tl 
JAGGARD : 
KIRKLAND: 
LUCAS: J 
MORRIS: 
YOUNG: 
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Examination qua 
BUCKLAND: Herbe 
CLAY: George Ft 
DEACON : Basil Cl 
FOSS : John Henry 
HALLEY: James } 
HAYWOOD-FARMER: 1] 
LINES : 1 Walt 


Rolan 
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As AssocraTes (14). 

COOPER: James Gough |S. 1907 | (Bolton). 
FETHERSTONHAUGH : Harold Lea [Special] (Canada), 
HARRIS: Philip Capes [S. 1910}. 
HEDLEY : George Ernest [8. 1909] (Toronto). 
JONES: Creorge Howard [S. 1905}. 
MORLAND: Geoffry [S. 1904] (Bromsgrove). 
McDOUGALL: James Cecil, B.Se.,  B.Arch. 

(Montreal). 
PECKHAM: Arthur Nyton [S. 1907] (India). 
POCOCK : Percy Willmer, jun. [S. 1909]. 
RHODES : Wilfred Craven [ Colonial] (Toronto, Ont. ). 
ROARTY : Stanislaus [Colonial] (Sydney). 
SCOTT: Theodore Gilbert [S. 1910] (Norwich). 
SMITH: Edwin, P.A.S.I. [S. 1907] (S. Wales). 
SYMMONDS: William [Colon/al| (Montreal). 

As Hon. AssocraTe (1). 

PORTAL: Sir William Wyndham, Bart., M.A. 

F.S.A., D.L., J.P. (Hants). 

As Hon. Corresponninc MemBeErs (2). 

BRUNFAUT: Jules A. E., Vice-Directeur de la Cla des 

Beaux-Arts de ? Académie Royale de Belgique (Bi ssels), 
CRAM: Ralph Adams, Litt.D., F.A.LA.. FLR.G.S. (Boston, 

Mass ). 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt of books pre- 
ented to the Library [sce Supplement}, and the cordial! 
of the meeting having been passed to the donors, the Bu 
Meeting terminated. 


| ¢ lonial} 


()xon., 


ianks 


ness 


ADJOURNED SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING (REGISTRATION), 

At a Special General Meeting for the consideration of the 
Council's proposals for a new Charter and By-Laws, adjourned 
from the 27th April 1914, and held Monday, 8th June, follow- 
ing the Business Meeting above recorded, and similarly con- 
stituted : 

The President answered questions put by Mr. Sylvester 
Sullivan [-1.] attitude of the Allied 
Societies with respect to the scheme ot Registration by Charter. 

Mr. W. Henry White | F.] moved, and Mr. J. S. Navlor [A.J 
seconded, the adoption of Clausc 8*—viz., * Representation 
on this Standing Committce and for the specific purposes only 
other 
Licentiates to remain 


regarding the present 


1 


as defined in Clause 7 to be given to Licentiates. In al 


regards the constitutional position ot the 
as at present. 

An amendment by Mr. (. Stanley Peach | F.], seconded by 
Mr. Adam Watson | F.], to insert the words ** and Registered 
Architects not being corporate members or Licentiates ” at 
the end of the first Was put to the mecting and lost, 
on a show of hands. 

An amendment by Mr. 8. Douglas Topley [-1.], seconded by 
Mr. Horace Cubitt 1, that Clause 8 be referred back to the 
Council for further consideration was carried—122 voting for 
and 107 against then put as the substantive motion 
and declared carried without a count. 

\ t point for the adjournment of the meeting 


sentence, 


and was 


\ motion at this 
Was negatived. 

The President ruled that Clause 9 depending upon Clause 8 
could not be discussed and must go back to the Counci! with 
Clause 8, 

Mr. Stanley Peach moved and Mr. W. Henry White se 
LO. dealing with the constitution of the Council. 

Mr. Sydney Perks [F.] moved and Mr. Douglas Topley 
seconded the following amendment: ** That 
referred back to the Council for further consideration, a revised 
clause to be submitted to the General Body at an early 
date—it being distinctly understood that the members of 
Allied Societies are not to have larger representation on our 
Council than our own Associates.” 

A discussion having ensued, in which several members took 
part, a motion by Mr. George Hubbard [F.j, seconded by Mr. 
Max Clarke [F.], for the adjournment of the debate was 
carried, and the meeting terminated at 11 p.m. 


onded 
Clause 


Clause 10 be 


* Clauses 1 to 7 were 
JOURNAL, 9th May. 


disposed of at the previous meeting. 
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